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The American Traction in Foreign Policy 

of power ending in a new war. This dreadful doctrine has 
now won wide acceptance among teachers of international 
relations in many of our largest universities. It has be- 
come the science of international relations — and who 
would quarrel with science, especially when it comes 
packaged in good clear English and from high sources? 
But it is not science. It is make-believe. Its “scientific” 
basis is false and spurious. It is, in fact, only poor logic 
based upon deceptive promises, and its claim to be a 
science is just a bit of unholy conceit. For what we are 
dealing with is not a tentative hypothesis put forth by 
humble men as possible clues for other students to an- 
alyze, criticize, modify, and reject — or partially accept. 
No, we are offered a doctrine for national behavior which 
runs counter to the very essence of the American tra- 
dition and are told to aaept it in the name of the national 
interest because their science has discovered what that 
interest is. 

This debate is of greater import to the future of the 
United States than the old argument between the “inter- 
ventionists” and the “isolationists.” Both of them ac- 
cepted the traditional American belief in international 
good will, in the doctrine of friendship among nations, 
in the right of the little nation to abide in security and 
without fear, in the hope of finding a way to peace among 
nations, in tlie sanctity of international treaties, in the 
belief in international law, and in the hope that the dem- 
ocratic way, by enhancing human dignity and widening 
human freedom, would ease the burden of conflict among 
men and nations. The “interventionists” and “isolation- 
ists” differed about how best to effectuate these ideas Into 
formal. policy, but they did not, with strikingly few ex- 
ceptions, repudiate the doctrines that this nation has lived 
by from its very inception. . 
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The American Tradition in Foreign Policy 

believes that it is necessary, nay inevitable, that the re- 
lations between nations be built upon the principle of the 
balance of power. The other believes that it is possible 
and, if man wishes to save himself from destruction, de- 
sirable to organize international relations on the basis of 
the co-ordinate state. The first view derives its conclu- 
sions and its laws from the modern national-state system 
of Europe; the other from the experience of the federal 
system of the United States, from the development of 
the organization of American states, from the recent 
adoption of the principle of the co-ordinate state on 
which to frame the Commonwealth of Nations, and from 
the federal history of Switzerland. These two opposing 
conceptions of the basis of international organization 
carry with them underlying assumptions with respect to 
the nature of man and the possible role of human insti- 
tutions, as well as implicit attitudes towards the demo- 
cratic process. 

Frank Tannenbaum 

New York City 
"February lO, 1955 
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Introduction 


A great debate on the character and purpose of Amcr- 
/\ lean foreign pollcj' has been prcopitated b) those 
XjLwho vould persuade our people to abandon th«r 
humanitarian and paafic traditions and frankly adopt the 
doctnne of power politics and of the balana of power as 
the basis of their foreign polic)'. This doctrine is con- 
fessedly , nay gleefully, amonl It pndcs itself upon be- 
ing realistic and takes Machuvelb as its great teacher It 
is contemptuous of the simple liclicfs of honest men, jeers 
at the scnlimenLilism of those who bclicie that men may 
strive for pace among nations, and looks upon dcm«- 
rac) as a hindrance to skilled diplomacy. It looks with a 
certain dcn«iv c supenomy upon the great leaders of this 
nation from Thomas Jefferson and John Quincy Adams 
to Woodrow WiInoo and F ranklin Delano Roo^velt, de- 
scribes them as moralistic and scnumcntal, and suggests 
that our models ought to be Richelieu, Clcmenccau, and 
Di'-marck Its adherents believe that mtcmation.il wars, 
instead of being made b) men and supported b>' insti- 
tutions human!) contnved, have their ongin in the na- 
ture of nun himself and arc inevitable. The best they 
foresee is an armed IxiUrccof powcr-Hintil the next war. 
And after that, more skilled diplomacv' towards the 
achievement of the same inevitable end, a new balance 
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of power ending in a new war. This dreadful doctrine has 
now won wide acceptance among teachers of international 
relations in many of our largest universities. It has be- 
come the science of international relations — and who 
would quarrel with science, especially when it comes 
packaged in good clear English and from high sources? 
But it is not science. It is make-believe. Its “scientific” 
basis is false and spurious. It is, in fact, only poor logic 
based upon deceptive promises, and its claim to be a 
science is just a bit of unholy conceit. For what we are 
dealing with is not a tentative hypothesis put forth by 
humble men as possible clues for other students to an- 
alyze, criticize, modify, and reject — or partially accept. 
No, we are offered a doctrine for national behavior which 
runs counter to the very essence of the American tra- 
dition and are told to aaept it in the name of the national 
interest because their science has discovered what that 
interest is. 

This debate is of greater import to the future of the 
United States than the old argument between the “inter- 
ventionists” and the “isolationists.” Both of them ac- 
cepted the traditional American belief in international 
good will, in the doctrine of friendship among nations, 
in the right of the little nation to abide in security and 
without fear, in the hope of finding a way to peace among 
nations, in tlie sanctity of international treaties, in the 
belief in international law, and in the hope that the dem- 
ocratic way, by enhancing human dignity and widening 
human freedom, would ease the burden of conflict among 
men and nations. The “interventionists” and “isolation- 
ists” differed about how best to effectuate these ideas Into 
formal. policy, but they did not, with strikingly few ex- 
ceptions, repudiate the doctrines that this nation has lived 
by from its very inception. . 



IntreJuction 


Now the adi-oaTea of reaJfolittk would sweep awa) 
all of our old beliefs as foolish, sentimental, and monl- 
ijh'c. They would have us build our future upon the con- 
cept of the balance of power in international relation'^, 
throw all morality and law out of the window as a nui- 
sance and hindrance to skilled diplomat)', disade the 
world IxiWccn Russia and ouncives, repudiating our 
past I'clicfs, as well as the promire^, the obligations, and 
the treaties that bind us to our many allies, and girdle 
ourscls cs with a permanent and huge military establish- 
ment — for what? — to are)* the happy game of skilled 
diplomacy from one war to the next. Most of this is ex- 
plicitly stated in the argument Some of it is implicit and 
constitutes a challenge to the democratic process itself. 
These doctrines, if adopted and implemented, would con- 
vert the United States into a centralized militar) empire 
and in due time would dcstro) thcdemocratic institutions 
under which this government has Ined and prospered 
these many>ear5. 

The debate is just beginning A good deal more trill 
he heard of it m the next fcw')car5 The .'\merian people 
annot act upon this ads icc without ceasing to be either a 
Christian or a democratic people. 

This osay is an attempt to state w hat has alwa)'s been 
the American philosophy of international relations. It 
bnngs to the surface the beliefs and the ideals upon which 
this nation was built as a great federal s^’Stem and shows 
how these same commitments has'c shaped our foreign 
policy from the beginning. The fact that so erudite a 
scholar as Professor Hans J. Morgtnlhau of the Uni\ er- 
sit)'of Chiago,and sosubticammd as George F. Kennan 
arc the chief proponents of the doctrine of in 

the United States Will add zest to the debate 

We must be clear what the debate is about. Ore side 
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believes that it is necessary, nay inevitable, that the re- 
lations between nations be built upon the principle of the 
balance of power. The other believes that it is possible 
and, if man wishes to save himself from destruction, de- 
sirable to organize international relations on the basis of 
the co-ordinate state. The first view derives its conclu- 
sions and its laws from the modern national-state system 
of Europe; the other from the experience of the federal 
system of the United States, from the development of 
the organization of American states, from the recent 
adoption of the principle of the co-ordinate state on 
which to frame the Commonwealth of Nations, and from 
the federal history of Switzerland. These two opposing 
conceptions of the basis of international organization 
carry with them underlying assumptions with respect to 
the nature of man and the possible role of human insti- 
tutions, as well as implicit attitudes towards the demo- 
cratic process. 

Frank Tannenbaum 

New York City 
February lO, 1955 
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The /Itiirrietn Ccyrrmitnmt 

J774, “that all of the cliftcrcnt mcml)a5 of the Ilntlih 
Empire are distinct States, independent of each other, 
bwt connected together under the same sovereign in nght 
of the lame crottn).”’ 

Thomas Jcffcrvjn tatd tn h« autolwognphy, “I took 
the ground which, from the beginning, I had thought the 
onl> one tenable, tshlch was that the relation l>ctsveen 
Great Britain and tht<c colonies ss-as exactly the same as 
thit of EngLind and Scotland after thcisccnsion of James 
and until the. union • . . hasing the same executive chief 
but no other ncccssar)* political ronnectlon.”’ 

Benjamin rnnkim had argued that "Supposing 
[that Barliamcnl his] power to make no law's for us . . . 
the eolonics would then be so many separate stales, only 
subject to the same Ung, as England and Scotland were 
l>efore the union.”* 

This idea was held to juN‘if> the claims for indepen- 
dence. And "the fundamental principle” as suted b)’ 
Madi>on, that the colonies were co-ordinate mem- 
bers with each other and that the lcgi<lali\c power 
was . as complete m each \mcnan I*arJiamcnt, as in 
the Bntish Parlnmcnt,” has remained the unbroken 
poputir theme m Anicncan furagn relations. It was this 
wnccption that uhimattK made Rhode Island and Texas 
equal within oiir federal union 

The Pan-Amenan s}stcm of co-otdma!e stales rests 
upon the same "fundamental pnnaple,” and to this idea 
we can ascribe the gradual csolution of the Monroe Doc- 
trine from a unilateral to a multilateral policy. It ex- 
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The American Commitment 


I K a time of crisis such as the Amcncan people are 
now facing, it is necessary to re-examine the ground 
upon which our institutions are built, and look again 
at the faith with which they arc imbued These insUlu- 
llons, molded by time and experience, contain \*alues that 
give maning to the things we do. If tse sec the world 
differently from other peoples, it is bcausc time, place, 
and fortune have wrought their own speaal impnnt upon 
the Amcnan consacnce, and endon^ our folk with an 
cthial basis peculiarly their oun. The indefinable some- 
thing we call the Amenan outlook adds up to a philos- 
ophy of life and a political moralit) But /Imcncans are 
inclined to take their ethical notions for granted and busy 
themselves with immediate issues In the past, the peo- 
ple of the United States base not worried about their 
ideology* and would not base recognized the meaning of 
the word if used to desenbe thar beliefs. I f , in the present 
crisis, Americans arc troubled and confused by* the con- 
tndjctory policies urged upon them, it is because their 
counselors speak a language alien to the experience and 
indifferent to the inspiration of American polity*. We 
have lost sight of the drift of our own history* and of the 
siveep of Its great cneigy. 


J 
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This exuberant and restless power, so recognizably 
descriptive of the United States, has been disciplined by 
an equally strong moral bias which has not only contained 
it within bounds, but humanized it as well. How else 
explain that this crude and boundless might, which fought 
two great wars three and six thousand miles distant from 
its own shores, at the height of its military glory — ^with 
the enemy defeated and the world helpless to resist the 
strength of its armies — dismantled its gathered force and 
returned to the pursuit of peaceful ways, asking only that 
the other nations of the world do the same. It did this 
without making any demand for territory, for domain, 
or for special privileges. It placed no foreign people un- 
der duress, dictated no special government for other na- 
tions, and exacted neither homage nor obeisance from the 
weak, as well it might have done. More than that, it not 
only denied itself any compensation for the burden laid 
upon the American people by two wars, but at the end of 
the fighting, it offered its resources and skill to help bind 
the wounds and assuage the pain that the wars had in- 
flicted upon other peoples, including the enemies it had 
helped to defeat. 

The Hoover Commission in the First World War 
and the U.N.R.R.A. and Marshall Plan at the end of the 
Second World War are parts of the effort by the Ameri- 
can people to make life livable again for those who suf- 
fered in these conflicts. Nor is this the end of the story. 
After theFirstWorldWar,WiIsonbecamethearchitect of 
a League of Nations that would protect the weak against 
the strong, and, during the Second World War, Roose- 
velt and Hull were the chief sponsors of the effort to 
repeat through the United Nations what Wilson had at- 
tempted after the First World War. To say that a people 
who on two such occasions behaved in this way has no 
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phjlo<oph> ofpolitics,noscnscofdirccijon,and no inter- 
national policy is to speak the sheerest nonsenjc. What 
may be said is that it ne\er elaborated its implicit values 
into a consaous doctrine. Thn, hotvever) h an evidence 
of strength and vitality, A formal ideology is an uncon- 
scious apolog)*, a claim for validity that needs to be 
defended. A vigorous, spontaneous life calls for no ex- 
planation and overflo'a's any doctrine. 

The drift of American policy, both internal and eac- 
ternal, is clear enough if tec vnll only look at it. U ve 
have not looked at it in recent times, it is in part attrib- 
utable to the distorted doctrines our generation and the 
one before it hvvc been aught up in. Thots doctrines 
are not descriptive of our behavior, and do not stem 
from American cxpencnce We have-^nd our Intel- 
lectuals and teachers arc perhaps more guilt)’ than others 
amongst us— -permitted ourselves to be beguiled b) idea< 
of economic determinism and power politics. We have 
attempted to explain Amcnan foreign polic) on grounds 
in which we rcall) do not believe I'ccausc we do not act 
upon them Our behavior »' a standing contradiction of 
the iheoncs we ha>c been taught from books based upon 
the licliefs ard practices of other peoples '\nd when, as 
his happened on ocnsion, our gosemmenr, through the 
executive departments, has Ischaved as if the doctrines 
of power politics and economic determinism were true, 
the Antencin people ha\c rcpcatedl) repudiated the pol- 
ic), and forced a return to the traditional, though in- 
adequately formulated, Amcnan belief thit the little 
nations of the world hav c the same right to liv c their own 
lives as the powerful. In fact, our sjmpathy for the weak 
has a!wa)’s Iwcn greater than our admiration for the 
«tTong The “big stick” formuh of Theodore Roosevelt 
is an anomaly in our experience, was condemned b)' large 
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numbers o£ Americans from the beginning, and was for- 
mally repudiated within a few years after his death. The 
Reuben Clark memorandum on the Monroe Docti-ine, 
written inside the State Department in 1928, represents 
the official demise of the stick” theme in our for- 
eign policy. 

In short, the people of this country have always had 
a principle of foreign policy. The idea that has chiefly in- 
fluenced American relations with other states came to the 
surface during the troubles that led up to the War of In- 
dependence, was the major cause of the Revolution itself, 
and, to use William H. Seward’s phrase, . . is in reality 
the chief element of foreign intercourse in our history.” 

The controlling proposition in American foreign pol- 
icy was clearly enunciated by James Madison in what he 
said some years after Independence about the relations 
between the American colonies and Great Britain before 
the Revolution: 

“The fundamental principle of the Revolution was, 
that the colonies were co-ordinate members with each 
other and with Great Britain, of an empire united by a 
common executive sovereign, but not united by a common 
legislative sovereign. The legislative power was main- 
tained to be as complete in each American Parliament, as 
in the British Parliament. And the royal prerogative was 
in force in each colony by the virtue of its acknowledging 
the King for its executive magistrate, as it was in Great 
Britain by virtue of a like acknowledgment there. A de- 
nial of these principles by Great Britain, and the assertion 
of them by America, produced the Revolution.”^ 

Similar views were expressed by other leaders of the 
American Revolution. James Wilson had written, in 

^ T/ie Writings of James Madison, ed. by Gailiard Hunt (9 vols., 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1900-10), VI, 373. 
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J774, “that all of the cliftcrcnt mcml)a5 of the Ilntlih 
Empire are distinct States independeni of each other, 
bwt connected together under the same sovereign in nght 
of the lame crottn).”’ 
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the ground which, from the beginning, I had thought the 
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plains the “hands off” injixnction we imposed upon Euro- 
pean powers in regard to the Western Hemisphere, and 
is the chief reason for the nonaggressive attitude in the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

This “fundamental principle” was the keystone for 
our advocacy of the ‘^open door” in China, as it was the 
justification for a continuing opposition to japan. We ac- 
cepted the challenge of a war in the Far East rather than 
yield the governing principle in our foreign policy. The 
American belief in the political equality and moral integ- 
rity of the state, or to repeat Madison’s phrase, “co-ordi- 
nate members,” and “complete . . . legislative power,” 
sanctioned our partiapation in two world wars, as well 
as our effort to develop a League of Nations to expand 
, . the doctrine of President Monroe to the doctrine of ■ 
the world . . . that every people should be left free to de- 
termine its own polity, its own way of development, un- 
hindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with 
the great and the powerful. . . 

This is President Wilson’s version of the “funda- 
mental prindple” which MacUson described as the chief 
cause of the War of Independence. But the same con- 
ception was also one of the important reasons for the re- 
jection of the League of Nations. One need but turn 
back to the debate in the Senate to recognize that what 
defeated the League of Nations was, in no small degree, 
the conviction that America’s belief in the co-ordinate 
membership of all states had been betrayed. It was this 
same ideal that took us into the Second World War, and 
inspired the attempt to salrage, through the United Na- 
tions, the old dream that had failed in the League. There 
is peculiar consistency in this notion of ours that the little 
nation has, the. same rights as the big one. Our quarrel 

^ Congressional Record, Cong., i sess., 1743^ 



Tht Amcrttitt 

tvith Kusmi 15 founded on it. The Truman Poctrinc is a 
modern version of the basic proi«>sitions of President 
Monroc} and our defense of Korea hexpUinaWe on the 
conviction that the only kind of world the American peo- 
ple an comfortably live in is one in tehich Korea has no 
more right to attack and dismember KussU than Ru'ria 
has to attack and dismember Korea or iMnland. We reallj 
believe that Ecuador and Haiti arc "co-ordinate” with 
the United Statw, just as v,c believe that Poland and Bul- 
garia arc “co-ordinate” with Russia. And it is this con- 
viction that underlies President Eisenhower** statement 
that “We will nev cr acquiesce In the enslavement of any 
people in order to purchase hnacd gains for ourselves.”* 

To some, these Amerian notions seem Impractical 
and foolish. Influential scholars and counselors vsould 
have vs abandon them. They suggest that wx cease being 
childish and idealistic and rccogniae that the “national 
interest” and “national secunt)” require us to liccomc 
disciples of Michiav clli, take our les<ons from Richelieu, 
Bismarck, or CIcmenccau The fact that Germany and 
Japan have committed national suicide b) consistent ad- 
herence to these doctrines, and that other nations, who in 
their own way followed the same teachings, have been 
greatly weakened, seems not to dampen the eloquence of 
those who would persuade us to surrender the beliefs and 
practices by vs Inch w c hav c Iiv cd and prospered from the 
bcgitiiimg 

But the Amennn people annot accept this counsel. 
It runs against the gram of their experience. Our historj' 
is so unlike that of most of the other nations of the earth 
that we see things m a special light. In ways not readily 
dcscribable, our conception of the relations between stat« 
is diflerenr from that ubJeh haj governed the inlcrna- 

• .V'rts V et* Ffb-oity j, 
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tional behavior of most other great powers. American • 
attitudes towards foreign policy derive from a unique 
historical experience. While the United States is cultural- 
ly a child of Western Europe, and its religious and po- 
litical ideas stem from the Hebraic-Christian and Greco- 
Roman tradition, it has been deeply influenced by the 
pervasive impact of the New World. The discovery, con- 
quest, and gradual occupation of the American continent 
have shaped the European heritage into something 
markedly unlike its original form. Our view of the world 
is not European, and the difference explains the grounds 
upon which we would build our relations with the rest of 
the world. 

American history begins as an act of repudiation and 
high adventure. At the outset, it involved the abandon- 
ment of Europe, the crossing of an unknown ocean, and 
the building of a new life upon an unexplored continent. 
Americans are deeply conscious of having been the archi- 
tects of their own destiny, of having organized tiieir own 
society, and of having established their own government 
on a new basis. James Monroe expressed this idea by say- 
ing, “The revolution ... has put the entire government - 
in the hands of one order of people only — freemenj not 
of noble and freemen. This is the peculiar trait in the 
character of this revolution.^*^ 

It is true, of course, that much in American political , 
thinking can be traced to English experience, particularly 
to the Puritan Revolution and to the ideas of John Locke. 
But separation from Europe by the Atlantic Ocean and 
the impact of the New World influenced the growth of 
institutions and attitudes that were essentially non-Euro- 
pean in character; 

Jonathan Elliot, Debates on the 'Adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution (4 vols., Washington, poblished under the sanction of Congress, 
n.d.), in, 208-209. 
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The most obvious distinction between Ameria and 
Kuropc lies In the presence of a feudal tradition in the 
second, and its noncxiiterce in the first. The failure of 
the feudal tradition to establish itself on this side of the 
ocean has meant that the American people were freed 
from what has remained the mo«i pervasn c feature of the 
European ethos in modem times We can see this by not- 
ing some of the obvious a«pecta of the feudal design. 

The feudal tradition is authontarian. Ecudatism 
glonficd the knight in armor and cast a halo about the 
idea! of personal combat. It idealized personal fcalt)’and 
erpeefed the good knight to lay dowm his life for his Im- 
mediate overlord. It assumed a world divided into fixed 
orders and defined the rank of each individual bj* hU 
birth. The lord owned the domain and ruled it as his, and 
the right to transfer the temtor)’, with iti people, to 
others as a result of war, mamage, or treat)*, remained 
unquestioned through hundreds of )car5. Allunccs and 
counlcralhinces between kings, lords, and nobles were 
accepted wap in the relations among the ruling hier- 
archy The memory and feeling of a formalized and tra- 
dition-ill) «tructured society lies m the background of 
modem Europe and nf much of the rot of the world, 
even if the spcafic content of the feudal institutions va- 
ried greatly from one area to another Tor certurics, 
European joact) was confined within the limits of caste 
and status. 

In international relations, jccunty required martial 
strength, alliances with neighboring pnnees, advan- 
tageous mamages, and the cortnving of balances of pow - 
cr to stabilize an essentially unstable politial order. The 
growth of European monarchies was largtl) an expansion 
of this political design upon a broader scale. The sub- 
ordination of the nobility to the king increased the mill- 
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tary might of a given dynasty without changing the su- 
perior-inferior relationship between the ruler and the 
ruled, which was little affected by growth of large states. 
The large states, built by conquest and marriage, con- 
tinued to abide in a world of personal and family al- 
liances, armed and balanced against each other, seeking 
to enhance the prestige and increase the power of the 
governing royal family. 

Many revolutions have passed over Europe and the 
rest of the world in tlie last few centuries, and the face of 
society has been greatly altered. But the implicit attitudes 
between man and man, the notion of class, the idea of 
being born to rule, the belief in alliances, the exaltation 
of military virtues, the right to dispose of the domain 
and the people, the belief in the notion of a balance of 
power between different states, the acceptance of war 
as a matter of course in the effort to keep the balance or 
enhance the power of the king — ^now become the state — 
survived. The ideas of the Hohenzollerns, of the Czars, 
of the Hapsburgs in 1 9 14 were not so different from what , 
they had been in 1814 or 17 14. Even in France and in 
England, the rights of the states as imperial and colon- 
izing powers were not entirely indifferent to the older 
tradition of being born to rule. 

The many European revolutions have more notably 
changed the form of the society than they have modified 
its content. The traditional feelings, beliefs, attitudes, 
postulates, and ideals survived beneath the surface, and 
new laws were written on the implicitly given assump- 
tions. The French destroyed the centralized monarchy 
of Louis XIV only to create the more centralized state 
of Napoleon and the French Republic. The Communists 
shattered the police state of Nicholas II only to establish 
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the greater pol-cc state of Stalinist Russli. Thej could 
probably not do othcrT»l$e.Th2t woi the only way* they 
knew. Their \'orld tras Jixcd for them by centuries of 
habituation that defined the spirit and substanre of gov- 
ernment, and described accepted ideas of the relations 
between nations. 

The United States stands outside this tradition and 
does not understand it. More than that, the American 
people cannot e\ cn fcft<c the inner compuls'ons that nude 
it possible. We have never known a society where the 
ruling nobility ntre dmnely ordained to govern. We 
have, except in a limited uay in the South, not even 
know n the meaning of class persistent through time We 
have known little of personal politial fealty, and when 
we did, It was to the temporary and not ncccsarily noble 
politial boss. Our commitments have been of a different 
order. And if our society has greatly changed, its under- 
lying attitudw and beliefs have persisted The way of 
life and sente of relationship between man and man has 
been shaped by the advtmurc of sett ling a continent , and 
in turn shaped a rule of government among men who 
were enual among themselves In our world, cfTcctive 
<ocial >tratifiation was never possible for long — not even 
for one full generation This has, in turn, earned over 
mto our conception of the government The government 
belongs to u' We do not belong to it. We made the gov- 
ernment; It IS ours It docs not belong to the king be- 
cau^ there is no king It docs not l^long to the gov ernor 
or to the president because he is our owm creation. 

Charles Pinckney of South Carolina expressed it in 
the following words "We have been taught here to be- 
lieve that all power of nght belongs to the people . . 
that our rulers arc the servants of the people, amenable 
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to their will, and created for their use. How different 
are the governments of Europe!”* 

Iredell of North Carolina makes the government the 
deliberate creation of the people and subject to modifi- 
cation at their will. “The people are known with certainty 
to have originated it [the government] themselves. 
Those in power are their servants and agents 5 and the' 
people, without their consent, may new-model their gov- 
ernment whenever they think proper, not merely be- 
cause it is oppressively exercised, but because they think 
another form will be more conducive to their welfare.”® 

Many unexpected things have happened to our so- 
ciety in the last hundred and fifty years, but the ingrained 
sense of values derived from the subjugation of a vast 
and almost empty continent has persisted. The adven- 
ture that began with abandoning a European home con-' 
tinued through three centuries of pushing back 'the 
wilderness, and has left its imprint upon the American 
ethos. In lieu of the persistent values that flow from the 
feudal tradition, we have the feelings and beliefs that ' 
stem from subduing and peopling a new land. The end- 
less migrants who shed their prejudices and older habits 
in conquering vast plains and boundless forests, which 
would yield only to the stubborn and the hardy, and 
knew nothing of lords and ladies, forged a new and dif- 
ferent set of values. 

Walt Whitman has given inimitable expression to 
this American feeling: 

■I am of old and yotingj of the foolish as much as the 
wises 

® Elliot, Debates on the Federal CotatHution (4. vols., Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1861), IV, 319. 

® Ibid., 9. • 
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Rf^arJUu of olhm, regitJjul of clhns, 
Mffern^t m «•<•// ai pAtfrual, n (hil^ oj vfit w « tnjn, 
Stu^'J tw/A t/ie stuff this u toirst, anJ tsuff'J «»/A thf 
stuff that u fim; 

One of the Great Nation, the fusion of many rtuhns, 
the smallest the same,anJ theUrf^est the James 
A southerner soon as a northerner— >a fhntrr nonchalant 
and hosy^itaile, dotxm ty the Oconee I Irce; 

A Yankee, hound hy my ovn vcay, ready for trade, rny 
fointt the Imherest joints on earth, and the tfemesi 
jctntren earthi 

A Keniiieklan, tcalkin^ the tale of the Rlkhorn, m my 
deerskin Ief>j^infii—a Louuun'.an or Georgian; 
A hoatman over takes or hays, or along toasts— a 
Hoosier, Badger, Suckeye, 

At home on KanaJian snov-shoes, orupm the bush, or 
Kith ffihertnen off Newfoundland; 

A t home in the fleet of ke boats, sailing with the rest and 
tacking, 

At home on the hills of Vermont, or in the voods of 
hlatiie, or the Texan ranch. 

Comrade of CaUfomuns— comrade of free nortkvcest- 
emers, ( toMng their hg frofloruonsi ) 

Comrade of raftsmen and cojlmen—comraJe of alt who 
shake hands and welcome to drink and meat, 

A learner with the simplest, a teacher of the thought 
fullest, 

A novice beginning, yet expm*nt of inyruds of seasons; 
Of exery hue end caste am l,ofe\.rry rank and religion; 
A farmer, mechanic, artist, gentleman, sailor, Quaker; 

A frtsoner, fancy man, rowdy, Irar^er, physKun, priest. 
I resist anything belter than my own tltversily, 

I breathe the air, but leaxe plenty after me, 

And am not stuck up, and am m my plate. 

The Amcrian ethical coacq»t is, therefore, the sum 
of a European heritage, molded by thesucccsics, failures, 
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beliefs, and aspirations that have come of centuries of 
pioneering in a new world. Everything that has hap- 
pened to the American people, in all of its diversity, and ' 
through many generations, has gone into shaping the 
American attitude towards life at home and abroad. Fun- 
damentally, it is a way of being rather than a doctrine and 
is difficult to classify or catalogue. 

The best that we can do is to cull a recognizable body 
of commitments, mainly unconsdous, which have char- 
acterized the American people’s attitudes towards life. , 
A commitment is a kind of inner compulsion. It is not a 
practice, nor even a policy. It is compelling without being 
a point of reference to a value system classified as doc- 
trine. The American commitments may, at some hazard,- 
be partially described as follows: ■ ■ 

( 1 ) Ws arc committed to the ordinary folk. 

Our folk hero is neither king nor prince, neither lord 
nor noble. He is not a man of great wealth, like Croesus, 
nor a great military leader like Napoleon. He is neither a 
philosopher like Confucius, nor a religious teacher, like 
Buddha. He is the pioneer, or even more spedfically, .. 
the cowboy. He is independent, free, resourceful, and , 
bound to no man. He lives a life of adventure. He rides 
a horse, and is quick on the draw. He needs few worldly 
goods, knows no malice, is any man’s equal, and is always 
ready to maintain the law and defend the weak, even at 
the cost of his own life. 

(2) We are committed to the idea that all men are 

equal. 

In our culture, ail men are spiritually equal. Their 
personality may not be intruded upon or denied. Every 
- man must be allowed to grow to his own full stature. 
No one must be denied access to the opportunities avail- 
able in our world. We -mil endow.no man with spedal 
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prtMlegcS, and $anction no po'^tt to override the moral 
dignity of any man. When in praaicc we fall short of 
our ideals, as we often do, we testify to our sms by a 
bad conscience, and by the public a\owa! that we meant 
no cWl. 

( 3 ) Wear a eotnimttfj to htJtViJtJjItsm. 

We bcIicN c tint there H no substitute for the private 
experience of the indtndual In our culture, insight, in- 
gcnuit>,and the initiative which flows from it must come 
from what each man garners and nukes meaningful out 
of his own efforts We rccogntic that each man combines 
the varied strands m our culture as to give him a 
peculiarly personal body of knowledge and a priotc 
wisdom that makes of every man a umntitly endowed 
being who may not be equated with any other, and must 
not be denied. 

(4) TIV are eommnteJ to a xccrhl of (o-operathe 

acnott. 

If private wisdom and tmight is allowed to each in* 
ditidual, public policy must be shaped by open diseuwan 
and by aimpromiw. We square our mdividualuim with 
the common good by calling upon each person to conirib* 
utc his spcaal know ledge towards an acceptable decision. 
Just because we belicic that the cxpcncnce of the many 
is essential to an adequate understanding of any public 
difHculi), we call upon each to make hu pnwtc cvpc- 
ncncc available for the good of all And we do this upon 
all questions, Few, if any, other sonctics in the svorld 
all so often upon a.ch individual to gt\c public utter- 
ance to the truth that is in him. I'f'ucs of public policy’, no 
matter how tnm!, arc usually dealt with through semi- 
formal group di^mssion and dccirion. Amcrians arc 
organiz^ to do just ibis in tens of thousards of as^oa- 
ations, cluh<, trade unions chambers of commerce, Red 
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Cross chapters, and societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. We discuss every subject, vote upon every 
dispute. 

(5) We are committed to racial tolerance. 

In the last one hundred and thirty years, we have 
absorbed some forty million foreigners, who came from 
all parts of the world. Literally every people in the 
world has contributed to the growth of the American 
community. Into the make-up of the American popula- 
tion have gone many thousands of English, Irish, Scotch, 
Italians, Poles, Russians, Danes, Swedes, Finns, Bulgar- 
ians, Turks, Armeiuans, Spaniards, Jews, Greeks, Ger- 
mans, Chinese, Negroes, Mexicans, and representatives 
of every other racial and linguistic group in the world. 
In the same community, often in the same industrial 
establishment, there have been, and there are, twenty 
different racial elements. After the first generation they 
are all Americans. A curious kind of cultural assimilation' 
has pervaded our society and has bred a new race out of , 
the diverse elements of the world. 

While it is true that some people have been more 
resistant to absorption than others. It is also true that all 
elements have been proud of becoming Americans and 
almost pathetically insistent on shedding the evidence 
of their origin. Intermarriage and a common public 
school system have done their work so well that in the 
United States, for more than fifty years, the source of 
origin has almost completely evaporated as a cause of 
separateness. If special elements can be pointed to as a 
contradiction of what has been said, it is still true, how- 
ever, that the process of absorption has been more rapid 
than the process of stratification. At the present rate of 
integration, an American, in the near future, will have 
so many diverse racial strands that separate identification 
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will become meaningless The Negroes have, for obvious 
rca^ns, been less leadvly subject to this process of pli) si- 
al incorporalion, but anjonc who vrould deny that u 
goes on, and at an increasing rate, is not really avrare of 
the sodal forces m American life. 

No signifiant group wants to remain outside the 
common fold Evcr>‘onc wishes to be a part of the whole. 
Our failure to complete the process of integration is 
aused liy the shortness of time father than by an absolute 
denial of a common tdentit). Our unity stems from our 
diversity. 

(6) 1 J V are commuted to democracy as a xray rather 
than a theory of government 
Amerian democracy' is not commensurable with 
other democracies, and it is largely immune to extenor 
currents of thought and action Amenmn dcmoeracy is 
a habit, a way of life, a process of sooal relationship. It 
is not fundamentally a theo'y of government, it is a 
method of government that denves its convent from each 
person governed— <scn from those who oppose the spe- 
afic things that the government maj do One may, in 
our soaefy, oppose all of the policies of the administra- 
tion and yet believe m democracy, 1x.cau'c the methods 
of achicv mg the defeat of the exi'ting administration are 
also democratic. In a democracy, he who has a concern 
has a voice, and the voice of each counts for one — and 
only for one. Tlie rest is a matiir of counting The nghr 
to a voice, the personal conscience in expressing it, the 
freedom to utter an opimon, even an unpopular one, and 
the honesty of the count arc all essential elements of any 
democratic society. Underlying it is the belief that the 
experience of the many is more incluriv c than the expe- 
rience of the few, that (he voice of the people is the vo’CC 
of God, that what the people want is what they need. 

»9 
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There is the further belief that no one knows better than 
the people themselves what they need at the moment. ! 
In a democratic society it is just as important to possess 
the right to be wrong as the right to be right, for in any 
society where a wrong opinion cannot be uttered it is-not 
possible for long to utter a right opinion. All of these ele-. ' 
ments exist wherever democracy is a habit, but American 
society contains elements that give the above special 
relevance. 

(7) We are committed to local self-government.' 

Ours is not only a commitment to self-government, 
but to local government. The federal government rests 
upon forty-eight states, and eadi state rests upon many 
counties. Each county, in turn, is made up of a number of 
townships. Governmental authority runs from the small- 
er to the larger unit. The county is governed by the 
township, the state by the county, and the fcderal goy- 
ernment from the states. This is true in spite of the recent 
growth of federal power. The county government must 
secure the consent of the township, and the state must 
secure the consent of the majority of the counties, and the 
federal government is in the hands of a Congress that is 
responsive to the claims of the representatives of Con- 
gressional districts that are located within the states, and 
to senators elected by the states. The most significant 
thing in American politics is not the powers of the presi- 
dency, but the powers of the local political machine. The 
Westchester County Republican administration can out- 
live repeated Democratic state governors, and the Demo- 
cratic machine in Jersey City outlasts any number of un- 
friendly governments in Washington. The presidency 
rests upon the support of the local political organization. 

' The presidential election and the president’s control of 
Congress depend upon the loyalty of the local political 
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nuchmcs. Tint is why the president has never sceured 
full control o\cr Congress— ^tit esen m an emergency. 
That is w hy there arc alwap enough Democrats to help 
the Kcpublians to defeat a Democratic president, and 
siecsersa. 

That U also why the national parties arc Ioo*c feder- 
ations of local party chieftains. Our gos emment has been 
stable just because the national politial parties has c been 
ircak, and rational parties have been weak in proportion 
to the Strength of loal pohtial machines Foreign ob- 
scrvxrs arc often misled when they note the preponder- 
ance of two political parties They should note that in 
both the Democratic and the Republican parties there arc 
elements 50 dis erse that under different conditionsa great 
variety of parties could be constructed out of them That 
they have not been is due to two vcr> distinctive elements 
in Amcnan life. The first ts the fact that loal issues can 
be fought out loally, the pan> label being significant 
only tn Its national aspects A conservative Democrat 
from Mississippi and a radical Democrat from New York 
meet only on the national issues TJic second ts that third 
parties in the United States have been fluid and tempo- 
rary. They hav c lasted long enough to demonstrate that 
they really represent a considerable element in the \ oting 
population, but as soon as that has become cwdenl, the 
iat^r and older parties have tcndctl to absorb them b>’ 
taking over their programs That happened with the 
Granger movement, with the prohibition movement, 
with the movement for old-age pensions, to mention but 
a few. The large panics, in spite of their seeming nar- 
rowness and definiteness, have survived only bcxau<c, in 
the long run, they hav c been open to new groups of suf- 
ficient importance to become a factor in winning an 
election. 
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Part of this process is a kind of fluid economic democ- 
racy which has long pervaded American life. There is no 
economic interest that is not organized. There are large 
and frequehtly conflicting organizations of labor and in- 
numerable organizations of capital, each seeking, and at 
times successfully, to influence public opinion in its favor. 
There are groups in favor of the tariff and- groups op- 
posed to itj importers oppose the manufacturers j -water 
transportation interests are in conflict with the railways; 
the railways oppose road transportation; and all of these 
may object to air transport subsidies. Agricultural in- 
terests frequently clash with manufacturing interests and . 
may even be sharply divided among themselves. The 
cane-sugar growers are in conflict with the beet-sugar 
growers, and both of these differ with the sugar import- •' 
ers. The fact is that there Is a kind of divergence of in- 
terest in American life that is all pervasive. Each of these 
interests has its own organization; each in its turn in- 
fluences and on occasion secures public favor and govern- 
mental aid; and each in turn affects the distribution of 
income of the American people. No one person, no one 
group, completely dominates the scene, and each group 
must be constantly on the watch to maintain its position. 
The effect of this upon the making of American democ- 
racy, a sensitive and responsive instrument of public pol- 
icy, is great indeed. It makes for lack of consistency in 
politics, but it also makes for freedom and for a shift of- 
power as immediate needs and pressures seem to require. 

These contradictory forces demand equality before 
the law and a weighing of public as against private in- 
terest that gives the American judicial system, and the 
Supreme Court in particular, a place in our scheme of 
things that is difficult for strangers to understand. It also 
calls for a complete freedom of the expression of opinion. 
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No such complex economic and sodal structure could sur- 
vivt ufticsn each interest couM make heard, unless 
each gncwncc found a \o>cc, unless each group could 
inllucncc public opinion. Wjthout freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, and orgamutlon, American democracy 
could not function. It may be «4>d that freedom In that 
sense is as awilable in the United Slates as an be ex- 
pected in a soaal structure as large, \ aried, and sectional 
as ours is. Ocasionally and loally, an attempted con- 
striction of public uttennee takes place, but it has alts'a>’s 
been temporary’. Trccdom is essential to Amcrian eco- 
nomic and public life, and both the consers’atls es and 
radials believe in it for thcmvc!\« and, therefore, for 
others. But such great divergence an survivx only upon 
the assumption that the end in government is not victoiy 
but compromise That explains the good fellowship that 
follows a heated ampaign for ofHcc, that is why no one 
assumes that defeat in a pohtial ampaign is the end of 
his program, that i« wh), the da) after election, the 
preparation for the next clcetion ma) Iw «aid to begin. 
With us dcmocnc)’ !•> a method The Amenran way is 
by compromise in little bits, Ijj persuasion, by much talk 
and little bitterness, and if the next fellow is wrong to- 
day, we were wrong v esterdav, though it is hard to admit. 
With us ail iKjlitia! Inrgains arc temporar) , and all pro- 
grams arc for the da) No great battle is ever lost, and 
no great victory is cv cr won. When the day is ov cr, and 
the new part) comes to office, it continues the program 
that it denounced ) esterda) , large!) because it would lo>c 
Its adherents if it changed it 

(8) IlVitre committed too nonhieroTchical society. 

Neither class nor astc, nor special families domipatc 
American lift We hav c noamtocrac). Those of our fam- 
ilies who would draw an anstocratic mantle over them- 
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selves were born yesterday, and will have disappeared 
tomorrow. A list of the prominent leaders in American, 
life would reveal that their fathers or grandfathers were 
farmers, peddlers, laborers, stalled mechanics, or law- 
yers’ clerks who starved in boyhood and achieved stand- 
ing by the grace of good fortune, personal ability, and the 
wealth of a growing industrial society. The record will 
also show that many of the aristocrats of yesterday have 
today shrunk back into the mass and are indistinguishable 
from them5 for in American social life, the test of status 
is a test of immediate achievement. He who survives 
must do so by his own works. No one in America can long 
live on his past or on the past of his fathers. What you 
do — that is the touchstone of American life. There is a 
vertical flow in the United States that works both ways,' 
and the movement upward of new elements is compen- 
sated for by a movement downward. While wealth may, 
be important, it, too, is temporary. Many a wealthy fam; 
ily of yesterday is in poverty today, and the papers record, 
almost daily, the death in poverty of the scion of a 
wealthy family of a generation or two ago. 

Each generation must justify the honor, confidence, 
and power it claims for itself. Our law will tolerate no 
exclusive privileged class, and our social milieu will only 
allow for distinctions that are open to the competent and 
deserving from all the strata in American life. Amongst 
us the immigrant child may become a mayor of a large 
city, a governor of a state, a member of the Senate, or of 
the Cabinet, a great industrialist, or a powerful labor 
leader. But his children must reveal the same gifts of 
character and genius if they are to retain honors and 
■ privileges their father had' earned. 

'(9) We are committed to the ideal of human •well- 
■ • being. ■ ; ■ . ' ’ 
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Wc will speed a plane acrosi the continent to a\ c the 
life of a single child, raise lafg^ sums bj pris-atc and 
public suteaiption to rclic^'c the siciims of an earth- 
quake in J'lpati, of a flood in China, of jellosv fe\cr 
in Brazil. The wurk of the Rockefeller roundation is 
but the most conspicuous of the many undertakings by 
/Vmericans to save human life and ease human suffering. 
The large sums spent under the E the prombe 
impliat in Point Pour arc natural to our feeling of re- 
sponsibility* to the less favored. To share our tvorldly 
goods tvith tho>c y> ho need them, to give time and energy 
to relieve pain among the suffering, and to icacli the illit- 
erate is so much a part of ourselves as to be taken for 
granted. The Ford Foundation is but the most recent evi- 
dence of the commitment But more tj-p^cal arc the un- 
assuming efforts of thousands of small and large groups 
who have labored in these fields over many generations 
The desire to better human life is, with us, a continuing 
moral and religious impulse 

( lo) nV jw ioniftiitifj to rtUfiious tolrranee 

There IS more than religious freedom in the United 
States There is almost a kind of rclipous inventiveness 
in the American community Not on)> hav e the religious 
beliefs brought from the Old World been free to dev clop 
as the)' Could, but a surprising number of Amencan-bom 
credos hav e ri«cn and flourished Amcnan ground seems 
to favor new forms of faith, and some of these have 
grown into large and influential religious soaeties The 
Mormon and Chnstim Sacncc churches arc good exam* 
plcsof American religious invxntivcncss. There arc, how- 
ever, numerous small sects Tlic aty of Los Angeles is 
famous for the variety and the numl>cr of religious faiths 
that arc to be found there. Not only has cverj* religion 
been free lo flourish and grow, but every new religious 
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form has found fertile ground. The conflict between the 
churches has taken the form of a competition for ad- 
herents. The denial of freedom of worship is practically 
nonexistent, and the few voices of opposition have been 
lost in the general indifference to the issue raised. In the 
United States the worship of God is so varied that men 
profess their faith in every kind of temple, in every ton- 
gue, and in almost every form. The semihysterical pub- 
lic baptisms among Southern Negroes, on one hand, and 
the stately formal ritualism of the Greek church, on the 
other, are but bare elements of a scale that runs as wide 
as the human imagination. 

( 1 1 ) Wo are committed to dealing with issues as 
they arise. 

More important, perhaps, than any of the things said 
so far is the American commitment to “cross the bridge 
when we get to it.” Our whole view of life is contained 
in the belief that “sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of.” We can make no large plans for the indefinite future 
because we know intuitively that we can only work in 
the present. We know that our next step can only be 
taken from our present position, and that what we will be 
able to do tomorrow will be shaped by what we do today. 
To us, the means determine the ends. We design to do 
the things we can do, and these are shaped by the things 
we have already done. If we would estimate where we 
are heading, if we would get our sense of direction, we 
look backward and sec where wc came from. With us, the 
immediate is the ever present. With us, the future lies in 
what we can do now. Our competence, our power, and 
our values stem from past achievements rather than from 
promises of a future over which we know we have no 
control and could not harness even if we tried. . 

(12) We are committed to the belief that' evil is 

remediable. r 
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Our \fhoIf life js an effort to make thln^ better, 
easier, more minagtaWc. The ronrepi of stagnation is 
abhorrent to our ts'ay of thinking Change asc take as 
giten. Our *^1146 of sooal, politial, and industrial life 
JS one of mo\cmcnt. Etcry agreement, every judicial 
derision, cvciy law, ever)’ invention is recognized as a 
temporarj' point on a moving line. We stand between 
stagnation and atacl)-sm beau<c the first is a dental of 
the living process, and the second is a dcstniction of it. 
The continuing effort to remedy the specific cv il has made 
ours a dynamic culture. We take nothing for granted, 
we accept nothing as perfect, we define nothing av the 
final end. The aufomobllc, the atomic I’omb, the in- 
crease in the sp,in of life, the va<t growih m productivity, 
the keeping of millions of )oung folk m sriiooh and col- 
leges are all lT)'-product5 of a devotion to doing the things 
thatanbcdoncV73*.\Vv\5o<i— lSt3 75 
(13) IVe are eorrjtntUeJ agattut utofijtrum, tfpg- 
tnaiism, jormalum, atui jamUfttm \ o A ® O 
To us, a Utopia ts a dream rather than a rca!it> Dog- 
matism 18 a denial of the living and mfinitcl> variable 
social proccs' rurmali^m is an impediment to CTpen- 
mcntation, and famticism a moral perversion. The “1 
am from Missoun” » descriptive of most Americans 
The Utopian promise sounds like a “fall stor)* '* “nic 
dogmatic assertion t> countered with the skeptical, “Is 
that so^” and fanatiasm with the comment that all men 
may worship God in their own way, with the conviction 
that no man is alwaj s nght, with the assertion that free- 
dom and truth annot ^ had where men arc not per- 
mitted to be wTong in thar effort to be nght. We find 
unacceptable the doctrine that a belief m a future Utopia 
justifies the doing of present evil. To us, he who docs 
cv tl in the name of some future good is po^‘'C«cd of ev il. 
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To us, all formal doctrine for the shaping of human 
destiny in this world is contrary to experience because we 
know that the good life can only be had by doing the 
beneficent things that are within our immediate reach. 

( 14) We are committed to the juridical and -politi- 
cal equality of states. 

The implicit American foreign policy is the child of 
the fact that, in the UnitedStates, Rhode Island andTexas 
are equal. It is the child of that most remarkable political 
decision which induced the founders of our Republic to 
give the small and the large states an equal vote in the 
Senate, to divide the vast and unpopulated territories of 
the Northwest into states, and to admit them on an equal 
footing when they had satisfied certain minimum condi- 
tions of population and constitutional conformity. That 
was perhaps the most important single political decision' 
in our history. It has made possible the organization of. 
a vast continent under a single federal government. It 
has eliminated invidious distinctions between the 'states, , 
and has made juridical and political equals of small and 
large political units. 

These commitments — ^and they are an incomplete 
listing — are inherent in our way of being. In their sum 
they characterize American life and describe what might, 
by stretching a term, be called an American philosophy. 
They do not detail a policy or describe a practice. They 
are, somehow, in the background of any practice or pol- 
icy. They are the elemente of the American as contrasted 
with the remnants of the feudal tradition which is in- 
grained in European attitudes towards national and in- 
ternational life. 

These idealized beliefe have not prevented us from 
all too often violating thwn. 'We have many times in- 
fringed upon our commitment to racial tolerance, denied 
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the Negro cqualil> before the bti, scorned different re- 
ligious practices, corrupted the popular suffrage, gisen 
Special privileges to the vrealfhy, perv erted the doctrine 
of equal opportunity, and bulli^ the weaker nation. We 
have been guilty of acts of eommiSiion, and more often, 
of acts of omisiion in denial of our ideals. Bui vre have 
not boasted of our sms and have taken no pride in the 
injustices vve have done. Where vre have fallen short of 
our ovrn belief, we have, when the fact has caught up 
with us, nude public confession of our shortcomings and 
put on s.vckcloth and ashes for the whole world to see. A 
bad ran^cicnce is a peculiarly Atnenan national trait. 
Our failures have loomed large m the public c>c, just 
bcause we hav e know n m our hearts that the ev il charged 
against us ran against our own beliefs as well as against 
our public protestations. In fact, we advcrti«c our own 
failings to the world It is almost a speaes of national 
sclf-flagcllalton. We will give a single ca«c of denial of 
justice world-wide publicity l)cau‘c we know that it 
ought not to occur, and we are ashamed when n docs. 

But he who would understand the \mcrican role in 
the world must not confuse our fadings with our com- 
mitments. These implicit attitudes arc \cr>’ real to us, 
and, quite unconsaouslv, we project them across our 
frontiers We would build our relations with other na- 
tions on the beliefs b)’ which we live We cannot, m fact, 
do otherwise. 

President Wilson expressed this idea m his Mobile 
address on October i?, 1913, by sajing, “fOur] rela- 
tionship With the rest of Amcria is . . . [one) of a fam- 
ily of manldnd, devoted to the development of true con- 
stitutional liberty.” And “We should prove ourselves 
untrue to our own traditions if we proved ourselves un- 
true friends to them , I at 
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The stream of that tradition is reflected in. our belief 
that the individual is endowed with fundamental rights 
that are anterior to the Kostenc^ of any government j that 
government rests upon the consent of the governed5 that 
it is organized by them to serve their own best interests^ ‘ 
that it has only a limited sovereignty because it is con- 
fined within a constitution which must respect the funda- ' 
mental rights of the individual. These rights the indi- 
vidual cannot surrender, even if he wants to. That makes 
the state a corporation with limited powers. The federal 
system, in its turn, is a corporation composed of indes- ' 
tructible states, equal to each other. The federal govern- 
ment operates under a constitution with specifically pre- ' 
scribed powers, surrendered by the states for their own 
mutual benefit. 

In our tradition, therefore, tlie individual is anterior 
to the state, and the state is anterior to the federal govern- 
ment In the American conception, democracy rests upon 
individuals equal to each other, while the local, state, and 
federal governments are limited corporations, confined 
to the exercise of restricted powers prescribed by their 
respective constitutions. Neither the legislative nor the 
executive enjoys absolute sovereignty, and the judiciary 
is confined to keeping both within their constitutional 
limits. The projection of America abroad is, therefore, 
described within the broad conception of a world con- 
taining individuals endowed with fundamental rights 
and of governments possessed of limited sovereignty, 
operating in states that are equal to each other. 

No government, however, can, in its international 
relations, live only by an abstract doctrine. The contra- 
dictory demands of daily life make any philosophy in- 
adequate.- This is espeaally the case with the govern- 
ment of the United States, which has no clear, conscious 
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phllcwophy. For our dcmocraricsj'stcm rests !arpc! y upon 
haWt and attitudes, while the commlirrcnts we hase 
spoken of arc in the background as a kind of censor, op- 
erating beneath the conscious Jc\€l. Hut, if the commit- 
ments have not been reduced lo a formal doctrine, they 
have not, for that reason, remained inoperative. On the 
contrary, they have oame to the surface and influenced 
our final dcasions in every* important International aids. 
Our policy, to be consistent writh the ideals of the Ameri- 
an people, must be antl-impcnalist. It has to prove itself 
such cs’cn when, by transgressing Amcrian beliefs, it 
has taken a step in the direction of colunnltsm 

This is illustrated in the story* of our relations with 
the Philippines. In the instructions r>sucd by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Commission for taking 
over the aval government of the Philippines from the 
military authontics, there were included the following 
collation of what was desenbed as “certain great prin- 
ciples of government . which we deem essential to the 
rule of law, and the maintenance of mdividunl freedom ” 
These constitutional pnnaplcs arc spoken of as “rules 
of government,” and arc described as “inviolable ” 
"That no person shall be depnved of life, liberty or 
property, without due process of law, that pnvatc prop- 
erty sh not be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation, that in all cnmtnal prosecutions the accused 
shill enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, to be 
informed of the nature and ausc of the accusation, to lx: 
confronted with the witnesses against him, to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in hi< favor, and 
to have the assistance of counsel for his defense; that 
excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel or unusual punishment inflicted; that 
no person shall be pul twice in jeopardy for the same 
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offense, or be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself j that the right to be secure agaimt 
unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated- 
that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall exist 
except as a punishment for crime j that no bill of attainder 
or ex post facto Jaw shall be passed^ that no law shall be 
passed abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press 
or the rights of the people to peaceably assemble and 
petition the government for a redress of grievances} that 
no law shall be made respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise and enjoyment of 
religious profession and worship without discrimination 
or preference shall forever be allowed.”” 

The Supreme Court has described this collation of 
constitutional provisions in the following words: 

“These words are not strange to the American lawyer 
or to the student of Constitutional history. They are in 
the familiar language of the Bill of Rights, slightly 
changed in form, as found in the nine amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, with the omission 
of the provision preserving the right of trial by jury and 
the right of the people to bear arms, and adding the pro- 
hibition of the thirteenth amendment against slavery or 
involuntary servitude except as a punishment for crime, 
and that of Art. i, par. 9, to the passage of bills of attain- 
der and ex post facto laws. These principles . . . were care- 
fully collated from our own Constitution and embody 
almost verbatim the safeguards of that instrument for the 
protection of life and liberty,”” 

To this body of rights collated for the use of the Phil- 
ippine Commission, the Supreme Court has attached the 
name of ^‘fundamental rights.***® 

Kepterv. United Slates, iQOfi'iZ- 

122, 123. 
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Furthcrrnore, the Supreme Court has laid it down 
that there arc “certain funtlimcnta! rights, recognized 
and declared, but not granted or treated b> the ^ntti- 
tutlon, and thercb)' guaranteed against violation or in- 
fnngement b)' the United States, or bv the States as the 
esse may be.“'‘ 

Amerian imperialism and colonialism is thus rir- 
cum'cribcd vithin these “fundamental rights,” which it 
ma> not violate nor deny. But the recognition of these 
rights defeats, in the end, any imperial or colonial polic>'. 

The acceptance of these “fundamental nghts,” *‘dc- 
stroji all motive for conquest, since the only effect of 
conquest by us is to place upon us the di/ncult fa^Jc of se- 
curing the fundamental rights of the individual in the 
countries annexed.’*'* 

The maintenance of these rights must result in the 
end either in the incorporation of the area as a state of 
(he Union or m independence In the first instance, 
it would make the conquered area equal to each of the 
other stales and a full participant m govemmg all the 
others. In the ^cond, as in the asc of the Philippines, the 
conquest would prove self-defeating.** 

It should be noted further that the distinction drawn 
by the Supreme Court between incorporated and unin- 
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corporated territories (Kd not affect the rule of “funda- 
mental rights.’’^’ It did, however, make it easier to give 
the Philippines their independence. If the Philippines 
had been regarded as incorporated territory, then there 
might have been constitutional difficulties in freeing the 
islands.^* 

Clearly, the acceptance of the doctrine of “funda- 
mental rights” makes it difficult for the United States to 
become an imperial or colonial nation in the traditional 
sense. More than that, our experience with Mexico sug- 
gests that these conceptions act as a barrier to our becom- 
ing an imperial nation in the more elusive and less res- 
ponsible manner through the protection of foreign in- 
vestments. For what the long and frequently bitter dis- 
pute vrith Mexico demonstrates is that, when it comes to 
a final showdown, we will not use force and conquest in 
defense of private investments. And, as we will not do 
that, we cannot, in effect, “protect” the beneficiaries of 
indirect imperialism. 

The embodiment of the “fundamental rights” in dur 
constitutional system modifies for the United States the 
traditional incentives of great powers in their relation 
with weaker nations. This is true in spite of the Supreme 
Court doctrine, in the so-called “Insular Cases, that the 
Constitution does not follow the flag. For it is also part 
of the same doctrine that the “hmdamental rights” pre- 
cede the flag. The Congress may, under the Constitution, 
govern a territory, but only on condition tliat it maintains 
the “fundamental rights.” This, however, makes the 
government of the territory a temporary tutelage or an 
expensive and, in the end, an unworkable luxury. As 
long as the American people adhere to their traditional 

Dorr V. 195 TJ.S. 138. 

Julius W. Pratt, American Colonial Experiment (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1950), 164. 
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Wicfj, they annot pURUc the path of tcrntonal or cco- 
nomje empire resting on forcc- 

\Ve hate denied ourselves, unwittingly perhaps, but 
nonetheless effectively, the inducement that impelled a 
Roman, Sponbh, British, Trench, Gernun, and Russlin 
Empire. The “Amcnan Centur}',” whatever it may 
mean, docs not mean an empire resting on force It will 
be argued that such a position is purely negative, an elab- 
oration of the strong isolationist tradition m the United 
States, and, whatever us abstract merits, not feasible in 
the present-day world 

In fact, the United States could not retire if it wanted 
to. The vacuum created by the destruction of the great 
poners of jesterday — Germany and Japan — and the 
tveakening of Great Bntam, Trance, and Italy, has to be 
filled, and, unless it is to be filled b> Russia, it will have 
to l>e filled b) the United States We have, m fact, no 
choice m the matter The Amcnan people annot shnnlc 
from the world-wide role that dcatmj has cast for it It 
can, however, only enter upon this pcnlous and unfore- 
seen task in a manner consistent with its own experience 
and in consonance with its own ideals The sudden de- 
mand upon Amcnan leadership was not of our making, 
but the conditions under which w-c will cxcrasc the rc- 
5pon«ib!litics thrust upon u*; can only be our own 

The key to our future role in the world is to be found 
in the things we did and tried to do in the past. C<rtaml> 
since the Mrs( World War, and even before that, the 
Amcnan people hav c gn cn strong cv idencc of a might)* 
penchant for some kind of world organization It could 
almost be said thnt the Amcrian people have either 
sought to c«apc from the world or to organize it on some 
sort of a co-opcrati\ c basis. Both of these motivo have 
been active. If Isolation is impossible — as k is — then 
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world-wide co-operation is the only alternative policy 
that has evoked continuing interest. 

Examples of this impelling concern are to te seen in 
the promotion of the World Court, the League to En- 
force Peace, the Pan-American system, the League of 
Nations, and more recently, the United Nations. This 
persistent penchant for some kind of world order has to 
be explained because it is clear that American action, un- 
less it is utterly defeated, will take that form, and can 
probably take no other. The only obvious and imme^ate 
answer to this puzzle lies in our belief in and experience 
with federalism as a system of government. When we 
think of permanent and workable relations between 
states, we automatically fall back upon our own fed- 
eral experience. 

But American federalism has certain special features 
that give it a peculiar significance in the modern world. 
For one thing, American federalism rests upon the ac- 
cepted equality of states — the co-ordinate position of 
each state in the federal Union. There are no great and 
no small states in the American federal system. It rests 
upon the constitutional proviso that the federal govern- 
ment is only possessed of delegated powers, that no state 
can be divided or joined with another state without its 
own consent, and that no state can be deprived of its 
equal vote in the Senate without its own consent. The 
federal system is therefore an ‘‘indestructible union,” 
resting upon “indestructible states.” 

Finally, the federal government and the states are 
possessed of only limited sovereignty, the first against 
the states, and both against the individual, who possesses 
“fundamental rights” which cannot be denied him and 
which he himself cannot surrender even if he wishes to. 
Incapacitated, for traditional imperial expansion by iti 
3<S 
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own commitments, as well as bj* hs history* and esepe* 
ricftce* the United States has turned to international or- 
ganization renting upon a s>*stem cossrdinatc states a£ 
the only alternative to isolation. If it is going to play an 
active role in the at orld, it ivill attempt to project some 
such co-operative order among other nations. It is nlthm 
that range of ideas and policies that American leadership 
an be expected to manifest itself, for the Amerian peo- 
ple have, from the beginning, Incd and worked with 
these ideas as a basis of co-opcration between states. 
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The Co-ordinate State 
as the Basis of American Federalism 


T he United States is the oldest international society 
(excepting Switzerland) in existence. It is also the 
largest. It is composed of forty-eight' “indestruct- 
ible,” “sovereign” states, differing greatly in wealth and 
population. A comparison between Rhode Island and 
Texas in area, and between Nevada, with fewer than two 
hundred thousand in population, and New York, with 
over fourteen million, illustrates the point. And yet there 
is no invidious distinction between the states. Senator 
William Borah from a small state could be a powerful 
voice in the foreign policy of the United States for many 
years. In the United States, the representative of the 
smallest member of the federation can speak for the 
whole without anyone noting that he comes from the 
least of the states, TJiis striking political achievement re- 
sulted from our acceptance of the principle of the juri- 
dical and political equality of the states. Without it, no 
nation based upon a federal system could have been built 
to span an entire continent and grow to be not merely the 
most powerful but also the stablest political entity on 
the face of the earth. 

The issue of juridical and political equality of the 
states had to be settled fimt in the history of the United 
38 
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or this nition might ne\cr hav e been lx>m. This 
question v. as raised with the first movements towards po- 
Jitial unifiation among the colonics The colonics met 
as equals in the Stamp Act Congress of 1765. When the 
First Contmcntil Congress a'^NcmWcd in t774> the equal 
x-otc of the snullcr colonies was challenged by the larger 
ones. Patrick I‘lenr)'i m spite of declaring that the distinc- 
tions between Wrginians, Pcnnsjlvanians, New York- 
ers, and New Englanders . arc no more, I am not a 
Virginian, 1 am an Amcnan,”* imistcd that “it would 
be a great injustice if a little colony shou Id ha\ c the same 
w eight of a great one." 1 Ic was supported It)- his col league 
from Virginia, Benjamin Ham<on, who <3id that if the 
small colonies were insistent upon their claims to equal- 
it)*, then lie wa^ “% er)* npprchcnMs c we should not «cc 
them [the large states] at another conscntion "* But the 
cnsls which had bmught them together would not wait 
upon a full debate over what could, at the moment, be 
taken as a s<cond.ir) question The 'mailer colonies had 
their way, and the rule of the equal \ntc p^e*. ailed 

In 1776, when the Second Continental Conprtis 
gathered to deal with the burning issues of w*ar and in- 
dependence, the smaller colonies held stubliornlv to the 
ideas which the) had prcvjimsU c\prcs«cd Wither- 
spoon, the learned head of Pnneefon, who was one of 
the rcprcscntatncs of New Jervey, declared that “if an 
equal sote is rcfu<cd, the smaller states will become w- 
$als to the larger,"* and wws answered by John Adams 
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from Massachusetts, “that an equal vote will endanger 
the larger states.”* 

Stephen Hopkins from Rhode Island showed that if ' 
the vote in the gowrnment ms based upon population, 
the four large states would govern the nine smaller ones! 

In reply to the suggestion that under a confederation the 
older political differences were of little import, he said 
prophetically, “the safety of the whole depends upon the 
distinction of the colonies.” This particularism is re- 
flected in the remark by Major Sullivan that “a little 
colony has its all at stake as well as a great one.” 

The debate on the Articles of Confederation went on, 
with intermissions, from July, 1776, to November, ' 
but the ratification of the document they submitted to die , 
local legislatures was only accomplished in 1781. The 
result was “a firm league of friendship,” in which: “Each 
State retains its sovereignty, freedom and independencej 
and every power, jurisdiction and right, which is not by 
this Confederation expressly delegated to the United 
States, in Congress assembled.” (Article II). With the 
Declaration of Independence, each state assumed for 
itself complete sovereignty. The states of Maryland, 
North Carolina, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 
among others, declared in their constitutions that sov- 
ereign power had again reverted to the people.- So far 
as “legal theory is concerned, the case for state sover- 
eignty seems complete.”® 

The Continental Congress was, therefore, an assem- 
blage of diplomatic representatives. As an international 
diplomatic assembly, it had no powers of enforcement 
and possessed no independent income. It had to beg its 

^ Ibid., 224. 

6 Evarts Boutell Greene, The Foutidaliom of Afnerican Natiomlhji . 
(3 vols., New York, American Book Co., 1922), HI, 558. , 
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“rcqulsiljon” from the states, had no rnacJilncrj* for im- 
plcmcnUng its Jaw-s, and nocontrolo^ cr jts oun members, 
who coold at any time \k recalled b}' thesr rcspcctist: 
governments. 

Thomas Jefferson held that, once the purpose of the 
alliance (defense against British aggression) had been 
accomplished, the tend that brought the Gmllnental 
Congress together . . ivns to expire of itself, and each 
state to become sovereign and independent mall things.”^ 

The feeble Continental Congress was little heeded 
after the peace which recognized the independence of the 
United States. Differences between the states multiplied, 
and some of them proved too weak to mamtam internal 
order. Tlie Constitutional Convention, which gathered 
in Philadelphia on May 25, 1787, was designed to find 
some remedy to these difficulties and brought together 
many of the wisest and most etpcncnced leaders of the 
day. Assembled for the purpo<e of reforming the Articles 
of Confederation, it turned instead to the drafting of a 
new constitution The delegates represented sovereign 
political entitle^, and, as in the Continental Congress, 
each state enjo) ed an equal \otc 

James Brow n Scott points out that .it was an inter- 
national convention or conference, in lh.at it was com- 
po<ed of official representatn cs of twelve of the thirteen 
‘sovereign, free and independent* states of Amena, act- 
ing under instructions and meeting ‘for the sole and ex- 
press purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation* 
in order to 'render the federal constitution 3 dc<juaic to 
the exigencies of government, and the preservation of 
the union.* *** 

* Von Hnifl, Ctnrritiiii«n4t Ituiorf, I. 7B. 

* J»m<i It tif F*JtrmiC9wxfrHnn »f ijSj tl‘Ai.A 

TrtntI iKi Cimti utnn cf ik/ VnUrJ SWfi, ri. b; CallUrd H act 
Jinn Orewfi Scott (N'rw^orl.C P Putoun'iSou, 1910) 
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How self-evident this seemed at the time is suggested 
by the remarks made on. June i6, 1787, by Mr. ‘WilHam- 
Paterson of New Jersey, . . all the states .stand on i 

footing of equal sovereignty This is in the nature of 

all treaties.”® But the difficulty lay just here. The Con- 
vention had been called together to find a way to a more 
effective government than had proven possible under the 
existing Confederation. The Constitutional Convention- 
would have to find an acceptable compromise to the in- 
sistence of the small for equal powers with the large 
states, and the determination of the large states that equal 
voting rights in the government should be denied to the 
smaller ones. In fact, an effort to deny the smaller states 
their claim to equality began before the majority of the 
delegates had gathered at Philadelphia because it was 
argued that a good system of government “ . . . could , 
only be founded upon a denial of the claims of the small- 
er states.”® 

On the twenty-ninth of May, Edmund Randolph- 
from Virginia proposed that representation in -the na- 
tional legislature ought to be “proportioned to the quotas 
of contribution, or to the numbers of free inhabitants.”” 
Discussion on this proposal had to be postponed because 
the delegates from Delaware were restrained by their 
instruction from agreeing to any form other than that of- 
an equal vote by each state.“ The alternative was the 
possible withdrawal of the delegates from Delaware, and 
the threatened secession of a state within the first days 
of the meeting of the Constitutional Convention was 
fraught with grave danger. Other states might have fol- 
lowed Delaware and disrupted the gathering before it' 
had settled down to its task. The dispute over repre’sen- 

^ Ibid., ios~io 6 . n. 19. 

76 //^., 23. ' 30. 
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tatioTJ remained a continuing threat to the Confederation 
until the final compromise between the larger and smaller 
states was agreed upon. 

A \ny out of the difKculty was proposed early In the 
debate, on June 2, by John Dicktnson from Delaware. 
The states would, he hoped, . . retain an equal voice 
at least in one house of the National I.egislature.”’* 

But this question had to be argued to the verge of 
dissolution before the proposal could he accepted. The 
bigger states pleaded their ease on grounds of justice as 
well as interest. They had a greater population, a larger 
amount of property, and their weight in the gosemment 
ought to be proportional It ssas just that the majontj 
of the people should control the government, and incx- 
pcd'Cnt that the richer states should Ik governed by the 
poorer ones Some of the delegates were prepared to ^cc 
the smaller states di>appcar altogether, and Gou\ erncur 
Moms from Penm-yhama said that if the smaller states 
would not unite on a just Insis, unity would, in the end, 
lie achieved by the sword, nnd Nathaniel Gorham from 
MasN.ichiisctts propo'cd that Delaware lx: added to 
Pcnnwlvania, and New Jersey divided Ixitwccn New 
York and Pennsylvania.” 

James WIson from Pcnnsvlvama IkIicv cd that state 
boundaries ovight to be disregarded m elections to the 
Senate, and that districts consisting of smaller states and 
parts of larger ones should Ik laid out for that purpose.” 
Pmknq* from South Carolina would have found a solu- 
tion to the difnculty by grouping the states into different 
categories, entitled to three, two, and one votes respec- 
tively.” Alexander Hamilton argued that any sv'stem 
other than proportional representation would breakdown 
became “It is not in human nature that Mrgina and other 
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large states should consent to it [equal suffrage], or ff 
they did that they should long. abide by it.”^® , 

In the face of the insistent demand for proportional 
representation as the only feasible basis for the future 
government of the United States, Brearly from New 
Jersey proposed that all the states be lumped together,- 
and the map redrawn into thirteen equal parts, so that 
each state would then have an equal vote/’ But this idea 
found no favor among the representatives of the large 
states. Wilson thought the plan totally impractical, and 
Madison noted that “the dissimilarities existing. in the 
rules of property as well as in manners, habits and prej- 
udices of the different states amounted to a prohibition 
of the attempt.”^® Madison, in spite of strongly urging 
the claims of the large states because “he did not conceive 
any effectual system could be substituted on any basis 
other than that of proportional suffrage,”^® recognized 
the intrinsic merit of the independent states within the 
union and said that “he would preserve state rights, as 
carefully as trial by jury.” But no amount of argument 
would move the little states from their position. They 
would either have an equal vote with the larger ones or 
see the Confederation break up. To Wilson’s implied 
threat that the large states would never agree to equality 
and would federate among themselves, Paterson replied, 
“Let them do it. But they have no authority to compel 
others to unite. New Jersey would never agree. She 
would be swallowed up. He had rather submit to a mon- 
arch, to a despot, than to such a fate.”^ 

How close the issue had now been drawn is shown 
in the remarks of Gunning Bedford from Delaware: 
,‘^The large states dare not dissolve the confederation. 

114.. if Ibid., So-ii. 

Ibid., 
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If ihey do, the small states will find some foreign all> of 
more honor and good faith who will lake them by the 
hand and do them justice.”” 

The grounds on which the small states made their 
case arc revealing, for they implied the reason for the 
success of the American federal system The states, Mar- 
tin from Marj'Iand said, being equal, cannot giv c up an 
equality’ of votes veithout giving up their liberty. Mr- 
ginU, Massachusetts, and Pcftns)lvan!a “veould have 
42/90 of the votes.” They could do as they pleased 
<<vrithout a miraculous union of the other ten.” Greater 
power for the large states would lead to alliances among 
the states for self-defense. According 10 Bedford, m the 
proposed legislature Delavvare would have onc-nmcticth 
of the vote, while Pcnnsj'lvama and Mrginia would have 
one-third of the whole. It seemed to him that the dele- 
gates from the large states washed “for . monstrous 
Influence.”” 

Brearly made clear what would, m the light of past 
experience, hive been the likely result if the large states 
had succeeded tn forcing their vaews upon the CnnMitu- 
tlonal Ginvcntion "If proportional representation pre- 
vailed, Virginia WTould have 16 votes, Georgia one. There 
will be three large states and ten small ones Massachu- 
setts, PcnnsyK^atiu and Virginia will cirty* everything 
before them. T/iere vouIJ be dsnicr of combtttatton. 
Georgh vnh her solitary eo/«?, anj the other little states 
tall he obliged to throv themsehes constantly into she 
scale of some hrger one tn order to have any weight at 
4//.””[author’i Ilalics.JThal is, it would lead to the estab- 
lishment of a sj’stcm of balance of power between the 
states, and as William Paterson implied, to aggrandize- 
ment. “Give Ihc Ivgcr States an influence in proportion 
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to their magnitude, and what will be the consequence’’ 
Their ambition will be proportionally increased, and the 
small State will have everything to lose.”^^ Therefore 
in the view of the leadere of the small states, the preser- 
vation of the federal system, the avoidance of combina- 
tions between states for purposes of achieving a balance 
of power among themselves, and the escape of the con- 
sequent dangers of conspiring by the states against each 
other depended upon the acceptance of the co-ordinate 
position of each state in the proposed union. 

The only solution acceptable to the small states was 
the compromise on proportional representation in the 
House of Representatives and an equal vote in the Senate. 
This proposal was made by the delegates from Connecti- 
cut, William Samuel Johnson, Roger Sherman, and 
Oliver Ellsworth : “Everything depended upon thii • 
The smaller States would never agree to the plan on any 
other principle than an equality of suffrage in this 
branch.”®® Ellsworth added, “If all the States are to exist, 
they must of necessity have an equal vote in the general 
government. Small communities, when associating with 
greater, can only be supported by an equality of votes.”®® 
Unless the larger states were prepared to accept this prin- 
ciple, “We will be forever separated. . . .” The question 
was brought to a head by Martin, who declared that “you 
must give all States an equal suffrage, or our business is 
at an end.”®^ 

To avoid imminent dissolution of the Convention, and 
the greater danger that the Confederation of the Amer- 
ican States would break up, a committee was appointed 
to seek some way out of the dilemma. In its report, the 

^^IbU.jZz. 

25 88-89. 

25 United. States. Formation of the Union-, Documents, arranged by 
Charles C. Tansill (Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 1927), 827. 
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crtmmUtee upheld The view of the •mailer states, but as 
before, the larger states found the proposal uruacptablc, 
and the v otc on the committee’s report vns a tic. 

A >oung delegate from Ccot^ia, Abraham Baldwin, 
broke the impasse by changing his \otc m favor of the 
smaller states He had been bom in Conncctioit, had 
taught at Yale, and then removed to Georgia. In com- 
menting upon this compromise, John Fiskc has drawm 
attention to the Jong federal history of Connecticut. The 
HartfordConvcntionof t6j9brough< together the towns 
of Windsor, Hartford, and WesterfieJd upon a boiis of 
equality. It also adopted the written American con- 
stitution. This gave the towns an equal vote in the Gen- 
eral Court. In the election of governor, however, the 
rule of a simple majority was followed It also conferred 
upon the General Court only such powers as were ex- 
pressly granted. When the debates in the Constitutional 
Convention had reached a climax, the three delegates 
from Conneoicut proposed, a.s a way out of the seem- 
ingly insoluble difficulty, the adoption of the system long 
in existence in Connecticut They proposed, as we have 
seen, an equal vote for the states in the Senate and repre- 
sentation according to population in the Hou«c This 
gave the larger states a majonty in the one, and the 
smaller stales in the other Benjamin F ranklm, who was 
one of the Pennsj Ivama delegation, saw the rcnsonablc- 
of this sviggestvon and favored its acceptance. But 
the larger states held their old ground and voted against 
the committee report. The argument of the smaller 
states prevailed with the support, as we mentioned above, 
of the delegate from Georgia who had lived under the 
Connecticut system before removing to the South.** 

-* Jotift fule, thtl9ri j/ «r/ tjirrjny (» roU-, S'fw YoA. 

■n< Slim-ilUa Co., 1901), It, 
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It was thus that the principle bf the co-ordinate 'state 
became the basis upon which the United States was to be 
established. In effect, this means that the smaller states 
can outvote the larger ones in the Senatej and that in any 
crucial legislative issue the states are equal because a 
bill has to be passed by both hous^. It also means that 
in foreign relations the smaller states could play the de- 
cisive role if they voted as states. But they do not vote- 
that way. As so clearly foreseen by Paterson and Brearly, 
equality eliminated the dangers of alliance among the 
states. 

The acceptance of the principle of the co-ordinate 
state has produced a unique political structure, a federal 
system composed of equally sovereign states, combined 
for purposes of more effective government. But the ' 
Union has not destroyed the state. In fact, the state haS 
remained the basis of the nation and of the nationalgov- 
ernment. This was clearly foreseen by the founding . 
fathers. The long and bitter debate over the adoption of 
the Constitution hinged largely on this issue. The op-, 
ponents of the new instrument of national government, , 
like Patrick Henry and Martin, feared that it would de- , 
stroy the states and, by destroying them, open the road 
to tyranny. Those who fought for the adoption of the 
Constitution argued with great vigor and conviction that 
the preservation of the state was essential to the preser- 
vation of the Union, and that the states could not be 
destroyed by the federal government because it rested 
upon them. Alexander Hamilton, always cited as the 
most insistent nationalist, said in defense of the Consti- 
tution : “The gentlemen are afraid that the state govern- 
ments will be abolished. But, sir, their existence does not 
depend upon the Jaws of the United States. Congress 
can no more abolish the state governments, than they can 
48 
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dissolve the Urtjon.”” He added, “The states can noer 
lose thcjr posters till the whole people of Amcria arc 
robbed of their liberties. These must go together} thc> 
must support each other, or meet one common fate.^*’ 

This defense of the Constitution as retting upon the 
co-ordmate position of the state is repeated o\ cr and ewer 
again. Mr. Oliver Wolcott from Connecticut argued 
that “The Constitution eltcctuall)* secures the states In 
their several rights. It must secure them for its own sake; 
for they are the pillars which uphold the general s>v 
tern.’”* And to dte only one more bit of evidence of the 
imistcncc by those who urged the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that the preservation of the states was essential 
to the survival of the Union itself, we will quote Davie 
from North Carolina “The Tedera! Convention were 
as well convinced as the members of this house, that the 
itate governments were al^olutcly ncccs^ar>' to the exist- 
ence of the federal government Thev considered them 
as the great massy pillars on which this politial fabnc 
was to be extended, and supported, and were fully per- 
svndcd that, w hen they were remov cd, or should moulder 
down by time, the general government must tumble 
into rum. 

We have emphasized this point bcau'.c it is crucial 
not merely to an understanding of the nature of /\mcn- 
can federalism, but defines the conception of the ci>- 
Ordinatc state that has governed ouf attitude towurds the 
nations bepnd our borders. TTic national government 
rots upon the stato, and w dependent upon them. We 
tend to forget this because we take it so much for granted, 
h is worth reproduang James Bryce’s comments upon 

ew CsittWiM*, II, jij 

«/*!/, IV, 5l 
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this question. He saw it so clearly, partly because he could 
look at it from the outside. 

“America is a commonwealth of commonwealths, a 
Republic of Republics, a State which, while one, Is never 
the less composed of other states even more essential to 
its existence than it is to theirs. ...” 

“The States, are [not] mere subdivisions of the Union, 
never creatures of the national government, like the 
counties of England or the departments of France. ; . . 
They have not been called into being by that govern- 
ment. They existed before. They could exist without it.”** 

. . The American States are now all inside the 
Union, and have all become subordinate to it. Yet the 
Union is more than an aggregate of States, and the States 
are more than parts of the union. It might be destroyed, 
and they, by adding a few further attributes of power 
to those they now possess, might survive as independent, 
self-governing communities.”*^ 

We are not conscious of being an international so- 
ciety because we do not quarrel about the equal right to 
partake in a common decision. We tend to overlook the 
fact that we are a federation of many political entities, 
differing greatly in size, population, and social mores, 
because the difference in size and wealth among the states 
has little perceptible influence upon the internal or ex- 
ternal policies of the nation. 

Political pluralism has given the United States its 
vigor and vitality as well as its stability. Dickinson was 
speaking with the deepest political insight when he said, 
“One source of stability is the double branch of the legis- 
lature. The division of the country into distinct states 

James Bryce, T?ie Americm Co/ntnomuealth (j vols., New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1902), I, 13—14. 
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formed the other principal source of stability.’** “It v^iU 
produce that collision ^tween the dilTcrcnt authonfics 
u hkh should bcwl-shed for in order tochcckcach other.”** 

If these {wlitica! arran{;cmcnts prepared a federal 
union, the pnndplcs of the Northwest Ordinance assured 
its ultimate tx|>anMon to the Pacific. Next to the forma- 
tion of the Union itself, the Northucst Ordinance repre- 
sents the mo'^t important single political decision of the 
Amcncan people. The ec<'ion of the ill-dcfintd and oV’er- 
lapping claims to ssc'^tern tcrntorial lands uas ncccssara* 
to the cstablNhmcnt of the Union. Rut the dccjs*on to 
divide this vast area into separate states and admit them, 
each in turn, upon a footing of ci|ualitv with the old states 
uas not onlj something nevv m territorial policy but ww 
an act of the highest pohtia! vvt>dom. For it is upon this 
dcciMcn that it has Iwen possible to organize a continent 
into a •■ingle fcdcntion and Im c it last until it is now one 
of the oldest governments in the world, and the most 
stable This act makes manifest the \mencfln commit- 
ment to the idwl of the co-t»rdina!c state There vns 
danger, it was argued, in admitting this terntory info the 
Un'on, and greater danger that the new states vsould out- 
numl’cr the ongmal thirteen thit had won their inde- 
pendence and organized the government, and that the 
original states would onedav lit txpuicd to the power of 
states then not in existence The new area could hav e been 
retained as a dependency, the states, if formed, could 
have been admitted as junior partners, as less worthy of 
the full membership won by so much sacrifice by the first 
partners of the Union Both suggestions were made and 
repudiated. What prevailed was the ideal of the co- 
ordinate st.ile. 

** FUliot, Dthlii tn tXt Cavtaamn, i? 
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The draft of the Northwest Ordinance submitted by 
Thomas Jefferson in 1784. proposed that the states be 
carved out of the western Jands and admitted on a foot- 
ing of equality with those then in existence. A resolution 
by Theodoric Bland, seconded by Alexander Hamilton, 
provided that the new districts “should become and ever 
after be and constitute a separate, free and sovereign 
state, and be admitted into the union as such, vdth all the . 
privileges and immunities of those states which now com- 
pose the union. The final ordinance, as passed in 1787, 
substantially satisfied this principle, making a, require- 
ment for a dcmoamtic government and a population of 
sixty thousand. 

When this question came before the Constitutional 
Convention, however, strong opposition developed to 
the principle of equality which die Continental Congress 
had laid down. Hugh Williamson from North Carolina 
feared the admission of tlic new st-ates from the West, 
because they would be small and . . would be tempted 
to combine to lay burdens on commerce and consump- 
tion. . . Gouvcrncur Morris %vas more positive in his 
opposition. He feared the future loss of power by the 
original states. “Provision ought therefore be made to 
prevent the maritime states from being outvoted. This 
could be done by fixing irrevocabh' the representation 
which the Eastern States should have and the number to 
be allotted to each new state.”® If they ever outnum- 
bered the original states, they w'ould ruin tlie Atlantic 
economy. 

John Rutledge and Rufus King supported these ar- 
guments, and Pierce Butler pleaded for some balance of 

Burncit, The Cottthunial Congras, 398. 

®?EUiot, DeiuW on the Comituiiioh, 177. 

Ibid., 
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potter between the old and the new states. Gorham ar- 
gued that . . the Atlantic States, having the Go^ ern- 
ment in their otvn hands, nruy take care of their ottn in- 
terest b)' dealing out the right of representation m safe 
proportions to the Western States”'* FIbridge Gerry 
from Massachusetts made a motion, “That in order to 
secure the liberties of the States already confederated, 
the number of representatives in the first branch of the 
Congress of the States which shall hereafter be cslab- 
h«;hcd, shall never exceed In number the representatives 
from such States as shall accede to this confederation.”*' 
The ongifial thirteen states were to be protected forever 
against the future pon er of the new states. 

It an Ik seen that a substantial part of the leading 
delegates from the larger states opposed the acceptance 
of the prinaplc laid down b> the Continental Congress 
tthen it adopted the Northwest Ordinance, Hut when it 
came to final settling of the ivsuc, the pnnaple of the 
co-ordiiutc character of the states prevailed here as it 
had in the struggles for the toting rights of the small 
slates Some of the argument, advanced in support of the 
provisions of the Northwest Ordinance dc'-ert e repetition 
here bcausc the)’ bear dircttU upon the governing con- 
ception in our foreign polia’ 

Madison, in dealing wth the question of the western 
states, repeated the position he had taken in the Conti- 
nental Congress when the nutter was first under discus- 
sion. . . He was dear and firm in opinion, that no un- 
favorable cUstirictions were admissible, either in point of 
justice or policy’.”** Mason argued that the western stales 
must “be treated as equals, and subjected to no degrading 
discriminations.” He saw dearly that, unless the new 

«/W, IM 
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states were given a co-ordinate position, the expansion 
of the United States to the West would be endangered 
and perhaps made impossible, for, ‘‘thejr will have the 
same pride and other passions which we have, and will-' 
either not unite with, or will speedily revert from the 
union, if they are not in all respects placed on an equal 
footing with their brethren.**^'' 

Randolph brought (lie question of the character of 
the democratic process into the discussion, and agreed 
with IS^ason that a denial of equality to the new states 
would place the American government in jeopardy. He 
laid it down that “if a fair representation of the people 
be not secured, the injustice of the government will shake 
it to its foundations. Congress has pledged the public 
faith to the new states, that they shall be admitted on 
equal terms. They never would nor ought to accede on 
any otlier. . . 

Pinkney of ^^irginia Jiad before argued that “con- 
quest or superiority among other powers is not, or ought 
not ever to be the object of republican systems.”*® Robert 
Morris said that the people from the western states ought 
to be treated “with equality which will make them 
friends, not enemies.” The ideal of the co-ordinate state 
prei'ailed for the western territories. 

This same prindpic was later applied to the lands 
that came with the Louisiana Purchase. The treaty trans- 
ferring that territory from France to the United States 
said in Article III: “The inhabitants of the ceded terri- 
tory shall be incorporated in the union of the United 
States and admitted as soon as possible according to the 
principle of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment 
of all rights, advantages and immunities of dtizens of 
the United States, and in the meantime they shall be 

Ib'id., ^6i. 
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nuinumcH and protected in the free cnjo)mcnt of ihclr 
!ibcrt>, property, and the religion which they profcK ” 

Thi< same doctrine wa? liter wntten in the Tran^* 
continental Treaty, negotiated by John Quinc)’ Adam> 
with Spain, and was further applied to the t-ast territor)* 
a« 5 \nred the United Slates as a result of the war •with 
Mexico. Thcprindplc of the co-ordinate state was further 
evidenced bj the constitutioiul proiiso that po large 
state could be divided, and no small state united with 
another wathout its ow n consent. It was only on this luds 
that a loiitinent could have been brought within a per- 
manent federal svstem 

Dan’cl Wcl«ter does not o\ erstate the ca<c w lien he 
«)•<, “1 doubt whether one single law or anj lawgiver, 
andent or modern, has produced effects of more dis- 
tinct, marked, and lasting chinctcr than the Ordimnee 

of I???*”*' 

It should l>e noted that the Ordinance cmlindics a 
new prinaple governing the abiion between colonics 
and the pircnt state In the pa-t fulonio had C'ntinucd 
«i a subordinate position or bciome independent of the 
mother countr) The Northwest Ordinance substituted 
the pnnciplc of union Msed upon equal sovcrcigntv as 
the governing feature between older ard >v'ungc’- ^'ates 
The verj' concept of Colonv «ecms to be repugnant to the 
pnndplc of the ax-ordinatc state ” 

The juridical and pobtica! o^ualny of the “indes- 
tructible” states has made possible sharp diffcrcrcc of 
opinion over questions of interest and policj without u.n- 
(Icrmining the Union. 117.^/ xif h ne mt qturrAeA about 
13 ri^U of each staif to tts fi$U sLtre m a common 

**Qucffd h\ John Fuh't CnfK^ TmiJ r* tlutffy 

tS’rv Vnfk, Itoufhlnn MiiSiti »p*1 Cw., >o< 

an jsl 
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judgment and in the formation of a common policy. And ' 
herein lies the basic issue in international relations. 

The “fundamental principle” of co-ordinate mem- 
bership within the federal Union ultimately eventuated 
in Calhoun’s doctrine of a dissoluble compact between . 
the states and in the Cml War. The South still speaks 
of the War Between the States. But this same principle 
also explains the even more remarkable political event ■ 
of the readmission of the defeated on a par with the vic- 
torious states. If the Union was to survive, no other 
course was possible. A federal union built upon the prin- 
ciple of equal sovereignty is not a proper instrument for 
military government, nor for the arbitrary denial to 
others of the rights and immunities which the individual 
states claim for themselves. The American conception of- 
co-ordinate states is, in its essence, anticoionial. 
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and the Monroe Doctrine 


T iic Amcrian people, as vc < iw m the l^st chapter, 
ha\e been deeply influenced bj the idea of the 
equal so>creigniy of state? This concept justified 
their rebellion against Great Britain and shaped their 
terntorial policj' It was also to prose the go'crning 
proposition m their foreign policy The Monroe Doc- 
trine, and nearly etcr^* other important foreign policy 
decision since then, has reflected this same basic politi- 
cal l<Iicf. 

Two j cars before the Monroe Doctrine was pit cn to 
the world, John Quinct \dam-*, who«t firm hand shaped 
its final form, had declared that “wlonial establishments 
[were] . . . inoimpatiblc with the essential character of 
our institutions,” and that the time had arrived for them 
to “come to an end In announang the nett doanne, 
our pincrmncnt chose to “act fcpiratcly,” rather than 
with Great Britain as originally proposed b> Canning 
President Monroe consulted his two prcdcccs&ors, 
Jcliccsoti and Mad'<on,on Canning*? intcrcsung sugge«- 
tion Jefferson approt ed the proposal to “protest against 
the atrocious violations of the nghls of nations, so flagi- 

* Sinuel FUyg IVmn, Qvtif *ni Ikt F sf 
AmnL. 4 » Fertt^n Ftltcy (New Vork,A fL. KnPpf, 1949), 3SS 
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tiously begun by Bonaparte, and now continued by the'- 
equally lawless Alliance, calling itself Holy . . . and 
went on to add he could honestly say that , . we aim 
not at the acquisition of any of those -[former Spanish] 
possessions . . . that we will oppose, with all our. means ' 
the forcible interposition of any other power. . while 
Madison would have broadened the declaration aimed 
at the Holy Alliance to embrace not only the Latin- 
American republics but Spain and Greece as well. Presi- 
dent Monroe’s declaration must, therefore, be read in 
the light of the anti-imperialism and anticolonialism of- 
its chief American sponsors. 

The Monroe Doctrine asserted the opposition of the 
United States to any further colonization by European 
governments in the Western Hemisphere, and to inter- 
vention in the affairs of the newly established republics. 
But John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay were prepared 
to broaden the doctrine from a unilateral to a multilateral 
policy, as well as to assert the principle of noninterven- 
tion by any nation in the affairs of another. 

In his message urging United States participation in 
the Panama Congress, sent to the Senate oh December 
26, 1825, President John Quincy Adams proposed the 
desirability of ‘^an agreement between all the parties that 
each will guard by its own means against the establish- 
ment of any future European colony within its borders.”* 
He added, in words that have the ring of the “good 
neighbor” in tliem, that . . we have laid the foundation 
of our future intercourse with them in the broadest prin- 
ciples of reciprocity and the most cordial feelings of fra- 
ternal friendship . . . and to hand down that friendship to 

2 The Writings of Thomas Jeffasou, ed. by H. A. W'ashington (9 
vols., Washington, D. C., 1853— 54), VII, 315-17. 

® Messages and Papers of the Presidents, ed. by James D. Richard- 
son (10 vols., Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 1896- 
3899), il, 319. g 
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future ages K congenial to the highest poJic)’ of (he union, 
as It will l*c to all iho'C nations and thetr poslenty.”' 

He returned to urge these same ideas on March 15, 
(8 j 6, in his nusstge to the House of Kcprcscntattscs, 
asking for the appropmtion of funds for the United 
States delegates If, on this occasion, he was mo-o: re- 
strained in his statement, it was due to the bitter oppo- 
sition that had arisen tn the Senate Hut the idea of a 
common p<)hcj’ with the I^tin-Amtncan nations on the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine is repeated* “Most 
of the new American republic^,” he said, hasc git cn their 
assent to the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, and . . 
a /e;nt declaration of its character . mavlic .. .all that 
the occasion would require.” (author’s italics)* 

Clearly, John Quincy Adams, who hid p!a>cd so 
larjrvarolcin the development of the Monroe Doctnne, 
was prepared to univimbrs. it among the nations of this 
hemisphere nthcr than t»nonfmc it within its unilateral 
character 

Henr^’ Cla> makes even mure evident that, in its 
earliest days, the MonnK Doctrine was Limccivcd as a 
hcmi'phcric policy 1 ti the instriKtions written out for the 
guidara* of the United btitcs plcnipsitcntiancv, Clay , as 
secretary of state, sptaks of treaties “ lav ing the foun- 
dation of hasting amity and gintd ncighl'tirhood He 
goes on to propose “ a joint declaration of the *evcral 
Amcnan States, each, however, acting for and binding 
only Itself, that withm the limits of their respective ter- 
ntorics no new rurnpean colony will hereafter be al- 
lowed to be established.”' 

If, in the ease of Culei, Chy reaffirms the nontnnsfer 

* Hfry OjtS Imtrc'ti«r» to Umtrd Smk* I>r!iT»tp*, 

C**ffrHti.f, IV, Appcnilis DC, 

Pn-ninp OiTcr, ilyot, iij 
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principle and suggests that the United States would op- 
pose its conquest by Mexico and Colombia, he also states ’ 
the conditions of and the preference for Cuban inde- 
pendence in words that reflect a philosophy of politics 
peculiarly congenial to the American people. “If Cuba 
had the ability ... of maintaining an independent self- 
government ... we should prefer to see it in that state, 
because we desire the happiness of others as well as our- 
selves, and we believe that is most likely to be secured 
by a local government springing directly from, and idcn- . 
tified in feeling, interest and sympathy with' the people 
to be governed.’^ 

More important in its long range implications is his 
statement of the principle of nonintervention, not only 
by European nations, but by all nations. He would make' 
it clear to the delegates at the Panama Congress that the 
United States, “allowing no interference,” in their in- 
ternal affairs, “arc equally scrupulous in refraining from; 
all interference. ; in the affairs “of other independent 
nations.” [aiithor’s italics]® And “you will . . . inculcate 
the solemn duty of every nation to reject all foreign dic- 
tation in its domestic concerns. . . [author’s italics] It 
would be difficult to state the doctrine of noninterven- 
tion more tersely or with greater emphasis. 

More than a century was to pass before these original 
propositions of John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay, 
were to be brought forward again by Franklin. Delano 
Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, and Sumner Welles and made 
the cornerstone of the Pan-American system. But it 
would be wrong to assume that they were entirely for- 
gotten. It is significant that the doctrine of noninterven- 
tion by European nations is never so stated (except in the 
Roosevelt coro)''^ry) as to gjve the United States the 
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right to police Amencan affairs This point dcsm« em- 
phasis. Oppt»sifion to European intenention was not 
taken as a Vi-arrani for the United States to bnrak a gen- 
eral rule. 

The Monroe Dxtrinc was little heard of between 
iS2(j and *84^ that year President Polk, m hU fir't 
annual message, interpreted it to mean that . . the na- 
tions of Amenn arc cfiuilly sovereign and independent 
sslth those of Europe."'* 

Hut it was William U. Scsnrd who spelled out the 
"fundamental principle” of the "co-ordimte state” 
whilst urging the Trench to withdraw their army from 
hicjiico, and argued that intervention was incompatible 
\rith "<o\crcigntj and mdcpcndcnct.”" "If one stitc has 
a right to intervene in an\ other, to establish di^ipline, 
ronstitutirtg itself a judge of the ocras-yn, then every 
State has the same nght to inters enc in the affairs of c\ erv 
other nation, licing itself alwvcthe arbiter, l»fh in regard 
to the time and the <KaMon The pnnnplc of mtenen- 
tion, thus praciiallv cnrend out, would ‘^cem to render 
all «io\crcignt> and independence, and even all mter- 
rational peace and amitv. uncertain and fallacious ” 

If thi' Is a broad philoMJphical statement aizain^t the 
right of intervention by one state in the affairs of an- 
other, Seward accepts its impliation for the conduct of the 
United States. The Trench, m yielding to the pressure 
of the United States for the withdrawal of their troops 
from Mexaco, had subtK argued that if thc> wc.'-c ex- 
pected to accept the rule of nonintervention, then . . 
our honor, commands us to expert . , that the American 
people Will themselves conform to the law which the}* 
invoke..,.” It was in answer to this note that Seward said: 

** RirhanJson, 5f/rrjr« IV*, jft 
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“The practice of this government, from the beginning, is 
a guarantee to all nations of the respect of the American 
people for the free sovereignty of the people in every 
other state. ... It is in reality the chief element of foreign 
intercourse in our history.’’ 

The doctrine of nonintervention, therefore, is not 
something recent and new in the United States. It was 
not first asserted under the auspices of the Good Neigh- 
bor policy, and even the phrase of “good neighbor” 
itself is not new. It was used, as we have seen, by Clay, 
and during the Grant administration, it was used by 
Charles Sumner. What is new is the writing of this prin- 
ciple into a formal treaty. It may be true that the Monroe 
Doctrine, as has been argued, docs not contain a self- 
denying ordinance. But in successive statements of the 
theory, it has been repeatedly asserted that the injunction 
against European colonization or intervention is not 
meant to facilitate our indulgence in practices we con- 
demn in others. 

In the statement of national policy towards Latin 
America, the diplomatic record of the United States re- 
veals rare consistency. From the beginning we supported 
the proposition that the integrity of the independent 
American nations must be respected. Hamilton Fish, 
writing to President Grant, called attention to the fact 
that . . the duty of non-interference has been admitted 
by every president.”^ 

President Grant, when speaking of Cuba, repeated 
this same idea. He expressed the hope that the European 
dependencies would, in time, become “. . . members of 
the family of nations . . . independent powers 

John Bassett Moore, History ani Digest of the Jjitemational Arbi- 
tration to Which the United States Has Been a Parly (Washington, D. C., 
Government Printing Office, 1901), ix. 
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Surpminply, perhaps, Uschard Olnc) adhered to the 
same doctrine. lie boasted in the Venezuelan dispute 
with Great Uritain that a fiat of the United States “is law 
upon the subjects to whtch it amfines its interposuion” 
in this cuntincnt. Kut this does not keep him from sating 
that the Monroe Doctnne . . does not contemplate in- 
terference in thctntcrnalafFairsofanj Amcrian State.”** 
He a*'crttd, m words rtmirn'ccnt of the preat debate in 
the CofMtitutJunal Com cntion, here transferred to a de- 
Jialc iKtwccn naiiors, that *‘thc United States woold 
thcri'h as jfs own the territorial nghts of the feeblest of 
fhewe 'tales regarding them a» cqvul c\cn to the 
greatest naliomhtics ”V 73 i “VtVS 

It was kfl to Theodore Koovctcit tcmporanlv to 
tHist the MonnK |)octnrc lv>»nd its hi'toncal intent. 
He afgiicsl tint, “hotttver rcluitantl),” the United 
States might k sumpcilcil “to the cxcrcsc of an inter- 
luifiona! jHiluc powf” m the tarilikan area But e\xn 
U«/csc>eh’«. esuknncc \»ras modulated b\ the let'sc 
\mcnan tndition Theodore Koo'c\clt’s name is so 
clo*cl\ 3 s*oaatcd with tht notion of the “big stick” tn 
\mcncjn foreign p*ilia, and with the belief that the 
United States was bent up>n an exploding impcnalom, 
that It K worth notirg that c\cn he could not enfirclv 
c^pc the force of the idea that all states arc co-ordi- 
lUtc, are of equal rank and d’gnitj, and that mtenen- 
lion in, or the 'Uppre<?Jon of another state, no matter how 
'•mall, runs counter io the Amcncan tradition. 

We find, therefore, that Tloo<et‘elt, in hi? annual 
message to Congre^ in 1901, vird, “The Monroe ITx- 
trinc should k the ordtiul feature of the foreign polici' 
of all theiudonsof thetwoAmenas.asU tsof the United 

hsiupl'of', Ifi'ifc'frt t n, ji \0 ^0 o 
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States.” This is essentially the view of John Quincy 
Adams and Henry Clay. But Roosevelt went further 
than that. He added that if it opposes foreign territorial 
conquest in this hemisphere, it is not . . intended to gi\^e 
cover to any aggression by a New World power at the • 
expense of any other He specifically says, “We have 
not the slightest desire to secure any territory at the ex- 
pense of our neighbors.”'® In his second annual message 
he said, “No independent nation in America need have 
the slightest fear of a gg ression from the United States.’”' 

It was in 1 904 that he expanded the Doctrine by add- 
ing what has become known as the “Roosevelt corollary” 
to justify intervention in the Caribbean countries in the 
case of “chronic wrongdoing, or an impotence which re- 
sults in a general loosening of the ties of civilized so- 
ciety.”'® He is not arguing for the right of conquest by 
the United States, nor even for the right of permanent 
intervention. “If all of the republics to the south of us 
will only grow” stable, orderly, and prosperous, “all 
need for us to be the special champion of the Doctrine 
will disappear. Under no circumstances will the United 
States use the Monroe Doctrine as a cloak for territorial 
oppression.”'® 

The violent critidsm, both in the United States and 
in Latin America, of the new slant given to the Doctrine 
by Theodore Roosevelt evoked something like an apol- 
ogetic response from the author of the corollary. He 
denies that the corollary carried vrith it a right to a pro- 
tectorate over our weaker neighbors. “Nothing could be 

Foreign Relations of the United States (Washington, D. C., Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1901), /x. 

. ^°Ibid. 

Foreign Relations, 1902, tx. __ ■ 

58 Cong., 3 sess., House Doc. (Serial no. 4780), No. 1, xli~il. 

Foreign Relations, 1905, he-xxxni. 
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firthcr from the truih/’‘‘T*hc Kooicvcit iclmm^traiion 
not sufficient evidence that the older tradition was com- 
pletely* abandoned. It sw «htlc the author of the “wrol- 
bry” to the Monroe Doctrine occupied the White I lou«c 
that Klihu Root, his secretary* of state, made the ever 
memorable statement of Amcna's attitude to Latin 
America m an address delivered at Rio dc Janeiro, dur- 
ing a meeting of the Third Internatloful Conference of 
American States m July, 1906. We deem the indepcn- 
denee and ef|U.il rights of the smallest and weakest mem- 
ber of the family of nations entitled to as much respect 
as tho'^ of the greatest empire . . We neither claim nor 
desire any rights or pntticgei or powers that we do not 
freely concede to escry American Republic.”** TIus clo- 
fjuertt statement has enriched the language with which the 
American tndilion of the co-ordniatc state is dcjcnlied. 

Within a few years IVc'ident Woodrow Wilson was 
to cialwnite upon the<c same ideas m words that attracted 
the attcninm of the uurld lie made more evident the 
route we have, m fact, always followed. ‘The United 
States his nothing to seek m central and South Amrrin 
exeqil the lasting interests of the peoples of the two con- 
tinents Ijitcr m the same year, at iMol)tIc,on October 
37, he told his audience "Vou cannot be friends upon 
any other terms than upon terms of equality. . . . The 
United States will never again seek ore additional foot 
of territory by conquest , . .our real relationship with the 
rest of America is [that] of a family of mankind . .”** 

tSoC, rrr-^fT 

** Rntrrt fU«>n and Jttnn Prowo Zjm AntTi.» t%t 
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These statements are striking and eloquent, but 
their real significance lies in Wilson’s knowing that “we, 
sliould prove ourselves untrue to our own traditions if 
we prove ourselves untrue friends to them. . . 

Wilson understood, even if in the war years he did 
not always act upon this knowledge in relation to the 
weakci- countries of the Caribbean, that American foreign 
relations were air unconscious projection to the outside 
world of the basic American tradition of the co-ordinate 
state. That is why he could speak with such confidence, 
and that is why he had such w’ide support among the 
American people. In 1 9 1 5, Wilson proposed the formal- 
ization of the idea of co-ordinate membership in this 
hemisphere by a treaty which would guarantee the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of the Ameri- 
can nations, so that, to use Colonel House’s words, “The 
Monroe Doctrine may be upheld by all the American 
Republics instead of by the United States alone as now.”'" 

If Charles Evans Hughes is less eloquent than Wil- 
son, he is no less clear about the controlling proposidon 
in American foreign relations. Like Wilson, he falls back 
upon the basic tradition of the people of the United 
States. “Anyone who really understands our people must 
realize that the last thing in the world we desire is to 
assume responsibility as to other peoples. . . And he, 
like former secretaries of state, expresses the hope that 
“. . . the [Monroe] doctrine would have the support of 
all American Republics,” and repeats the idea that “the 
Pan American Union is based on the principle of the 
equality of the American States.”"' 

TovjlvUsoii, 6 III-IV, cd. by Kay Stannard Baker and William E. 
Dodd (New York, Harper and Bros., 1926), 67. 

Ibid., 69. 

-5 Department of St.'itc, TAe Laming Papers, II, 4S 6. 

Charles Evans Hughes, T/ze Pathway aj Peace (New York, Harp- 
er and Bros., 1925), 164. 
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Tnc confinHtftg cn^imm of the cit cnrollar)', 
both in the United Slates and m Latin Amerra, and the 
persistent opposition to the intmention of the United 
Stitcs in the Canbl'can oiuntncs Jed to an ofiirial rc\ ictr 
of the meaning of the Mor»n‘c lioctnnc. At the sugges- 
tion of President I Itrbcrt I looser, J. Reuben Clark, the 
undcrsccrctar) of state, undertook to prepare a memo- 
randum on the Doctnne m 1928 This document, which 
was published by the Department of State in 1930, oHi- 
cially repudiates the Uoosetcit corollar>’, and bnngs the 
polic)’ lock to its ongirul purpo^ It rr*-iat« the propo- 
rtion that the Monroe Doctnne ts aimed at the protec- 
tion of the I-nm-Amcncan ojuntnes against the threat 
of inters cntion and eoJonitation from Luropc, that it 
does not gisc any warrant for Ignited States inters entjnn 
m lalm Amcna, and 'a>s »pcafially that the Utx^c- 
sclt corollary cannot !< densed from the Monroe Doe- 
tnne ^‘The Mj-cillcd Ko<>scsclt corollary is not 
jU'tificdbs the terms of the Monroe Doctnne. . So far 
as l^tm Amerten i*. concerned, the D>xtnnc is now, and 
has alwaj'5 ken, not an in'tnimcnt of siolcnrc and ag- 
gression, but an unbought, frcci) bc<towcd, and ss holly 
cfTtcinc giiirants of thor facdom, independence, and 
territorial mtegntj agaimt the impcnalisiic designs of 
Dtrope.”’* 

The Good Neighbor policy i' therefore the logi- 
cal sequence to a tradition a« «>ld as our govcnimcnt, a^d 
was foreshadowed m the words and policies of John 
Quincy .\dims and 1 Icnry' Clay The crs’viallization of 
the ideas expressed m connection mth the Panama Con- 
gress of 1826 had to sva,t upon the cumulatisc impacts 

^ J. RrtiW CUrk, «ui 0* 'tonrw tixtr ?*," PtK- 
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of a century-long history and the dramatic events of the 
Second World War before they could be written into 
treaties embodying a system of collective security for the . 
Western Hemisphere. Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s 
definition of the co-ordinate position of the American 
States as consisting of “the absolute independence, the 
unimpaired sovereignty, the perfect equality, and the 
political integrity of each nation large and small. . has 
a classic finality about it."® 

The Nonintervention Doctrine enunciated by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1933 (Department of State, Press 
Release, December 30, 1933), the series of resolutions 
beginning with the Havana Conference in 1940 and cul- 
minating in the Rio de Janeiro Treaty of 1947, and the 
charter of the Organization of American States signed at 
the Bogota Conference in 1948, converted the Monroe 
Doctrine from a unilateral to a multilateral policy. Wil- 
son’s hope, embodied in the proposed treaty of 1915, had 
been fulfilled. 

Bolivar’s effort of i8z6 to form a federation of Amer- 
ican nations was resuscitated by James G. Blaine when he 
called together a Pan-American Congress in Washington 
in 1889. Eighteen American nations gathered in response 
to the call, and in making the opening address, Blaine 
repeats once again what almost every American states- 
man has said about these nations. ‘^[They] . . . shall . . . 
meet on terms of absolute equality . . and in a spirit 
that will “. . . tolerate no spirit of conquest.” In the sixty- 
three years of its existence, this organization has grad- 
ually grown in prestige, influence, and vitality. The 
treaties and conventions agreed upon have grown in im- 

20 Refort of the Delegates of the United States of America to the 
Seventh Internationa] Conference of American Stales (Washington, D. C., 
Government Printing Office, 1934), iJ4' 
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portancc,aHd Mncc the Montevideo niccthig of 1936, it 
ha», hy the gradual accretion of new treaties, become the 
I'mirumcnt of collective security in the \Wfcm Hernia 
phcrc. The plans projected at the Panama Congress of 
i826hn\cat l3*.tcomc to fruition. The treaties that have 
gtxivvn out of the Intcr-Amcnan conferences since 1936 
have given legal sul^stancc to the idea of the co-ordinate 
state. They hive formaliicd the principles of noninter- 
vention and tcrntonal mtcpnt>. They have also con- 
verted the Monroe Doctrine from a unilateral dcclira- 
tion to a multilateral pohc>', and have established in 
Intcr-Amcncan Jaw both thedoanneand the machtner)* 
for theenforcLmenl of collective eecuntj again<t external 
as well as against aggresMon from within the American 
Hcmisphcrt. 

'Hus has on4 Uen possible bcau't the states met 
and worked together equal' The principle of the co- 
ordiintc state, incorporated into the con<tjtutionvl sjs- 
tem of the L’nifcd btitcs and projected for the of the 
hemisphere bv Jtihti Ounev Advm< and Henr) Clay, 
has now Iwcn extended to the hemisphere As President 
Franklin D Hoo*cvclt remarked in 1940, “We of this 
Hcmhphcrc have no need to 'cck a new mtcmatiortal 
order, we have alrcadv found it’**’ 

pf Sji'r Vol 11. Nt» «).7< «oj 
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The Co-ordinate State 
and Latin America 


T he Monroe Doctrine we reviewed in the last chap- 
ter is often stated in lofty and ideal terms. It recalls 
John Quincy Adams^ oration on the Fourth of 
July, 1821, when he asserted that the Declaration of 
Independence had “destroyed all rights of conquest.” It 
is consistent with the theme argued in the Constitutional 
'Convention that a democratic govenrment could not be 
imperialist. This is the theoretical view. Practical policy, 
however, has more than once contradicted the declared 
doctrine. The war with Mexico and the repeated inter- 
ventions in the West Indies and Central America turned 
our lofty sentiments to pious hypocrisy, and the Latin- 
American nations jeered at our self-righteousness, and 
hated us for our power and ambition. But in each in- 
stance, the objectionable policy roused strong popular 
opposition in the United States. The policy of force was 
always initiated by the executive, and always, with the 
exception of the war with Mexico, in the end defeated by 
the Congress and the people. The popular belief in the 
freedom and dignity of the small nation always asserted 
itself, finally, to compel the administration to amend its 
conduct to greater conformity with the American people’s 
belief in the co-ordinate position of all states. 
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Anj'onc who wH examine the record recognize 
thsr if the United Staiirt did not become a great icrritonal 
empire lx:> ond its owrj chores, it was (iccautc the Ameri- 
can people would not ha\c It ta. However, what is rig- 
ni/icant for our role in the worfd is not the refusal to fol- 
low in the footsteps of empire, trod through time b)* «o 
many nationv, hut the grounds on which the oppo'>ition 
took its stand, For that |^ where our unique commitment 
to a philosophy of co-opentionl>ct\veen co-ordinate states 
IS, after the establishment of the Union itself, most clear- 
ly revealed If we did not follow the alluring pith of 
empire, it was because the American jvcoplc recognired 
that ihcj could onlj do <o at the •acnficc of their own 
liberties, grounded in constitutional federalism, and in 
denial of their most chcrishal belief*' 

The rmt rcalJv sTnoU" attempt h^ a president of (he 
United StitCN to extend American control m the Carilu 
I'can followed the Civjl War Ccncnl L’lvsvcs S Grant 
wns Ivnt upon annexing Santo Domingo The jiKtifia- 
tion in favor of -uch i polic> "^rmed sufnccnl to the ad* 
ministration, but the propi'sil filled This epi*odc i> il- 
lu'tntivx Ilf the grounds upon which this and the later 
cxpinMonijt projects were defeated. In favor of his plan, 
Grant argued the pohfcal convcnicrce to the United 
St.afcs, the enhancement of American naval fccunty to 
Ik denv cd from po<scystnn of Samara Hay, the av oidancc 
of the threat from Europan powers to the Cariblvan 
island, .and finally, the gmt natural wealth and resource 
that would accrue to the l^nion bv annc-xation. ITic opp- 
sition was led bj Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, then 
the mo't powerful member of the Senate. I Ic reted Irs 
ca«c upon an appeal to the governing tradition of the peo- 
ple of the United States— the co*o»dinatc character of 
the independent state. W'c hid no moral right to dcprtv c 
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another nation o£ its independent life. The words which 
he used are memorable because, in one form or another, 
they were to be repeated on every occasion when the ques- 
tion of intervention, or the threat of territorial expansion 
became an issue of public debate. 

“Santo Domingo is tlie earliest of that independent 
group . . . towards which our duty is as plain as the Ten 
Commandments. Kindness, beneficence, assistance, aid, 
help, protection, all that is implied in good neighborhood 
[author’s italics] — these we must give . . . their indepen- 
dence is as precious to them as is ours to us, and it is placed 
under the safeguard of natural laws which we can not 
violate with impunity.”* 

Sumner may have been warlike, aggressive, and ooz- 
ing with hatred of Great Britain for its share in the 
arming of the South’s cruisers, which had played such 
havoc with Northern commerce j he may have thought 
our acquisition of Canada would be an act of justice and 
pleasing to God himself, but then Canada was not an 
independent country. It was a colony, and no American 
since the War of Independence but considered colonial- 
ism an unmitigated evil. But when it came to Santo Do- 
mingo, that was something different. Santo Domingo was 
a free nation and therefore sacred, possessed of equal 
status, and must be treated as a good neighbor. This dis- 
tinction between a colony and an independent nation is 
crucial in American tliinldng about foreign politics. A 
colony is something unholy, colonial power is bad power. 
It is opposed to freedom, independence, and equality. 
In good time, as John Quincy Adams thought, it would 
pass away. 

This opposition towards colonialism is clearly seen 
in the case of Cuba. The hope that Cuba would, some day, 

T Works of Charles Sumner (15 vols., Boston, Lee and Sbepard, 
’ 1870-83), XIV, 124. 
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become a part of the United States tt-as a continuing bcl'cf 
among Amcrian polinatns and statesmen from the daj s 
of JcfTcrvin to the da^’s of McKinlcj'. Successive jccre- 
tancs of state and prcs'dcnts, with few otctpfions «n be 
cited m 'upport of the argument that the United States 
had imperialistic amlnlions apaio<t that Island. The con- 
sistent opivn-ition to its tramfer from Spain to any other 
European nation forms an important part of our diplo- 
matic history. We ^ere even apprehca'is e alvsut the {pos- 
sible consequence of an independent Cuba, doubting in 
competence to maintain itself as a free state among the 
familj of nations Uut when the test amc, during the 
Spaniph-American War, uhen annexation uould have 
b«nea>) and seemingly logical m the dc\ eloping course 
of ctents, President NJcKinlcy declared “I spafc pot 
of annexation, for that cannot be thought of I’hit, bv 
our code of morality, would he criminal aggrc‘don.” 
And instead of fulfillmg a century -old dream, rehearsed 
liy nearly every admmivtntion, we accepted the Teller 
Amendment in'tcid 'o J "7 * ~*TA t | 

The Teller Amendment told the world, including 
the Cubans, that the \mcnan people were going to war 
to establish Cuba as a free and independent state The 
Teller Amendment read'* as follows ^ - 

"That the UnitedStatcshcrcbydisdaimsany dispo- 
sition or intention to cxckisc sovereignty , junsdiction, or 
control overpaid island, except for the pacification there- 
of, and aiscrts its determination, when that is aaom- 
pltshed, to Icav c the gov emment ard control of the island 
to its people ”* 

The resolution dedanng a state of war contained the 
sentence that the Cultans . . are and of right ought to 

• 11 enV*, CrS’i* Sri.hi* llsar (Sv^w Vojk, 
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be free and independent.” There was no suggestion in the 
debates in either the House of Representatives or in the . 
Senate that the war against Spain was motivated by any 
desire for territorial expansion by the United States. This . 
was true of the press. Even the most bellicose newspapers- 
put their case on the grounds of humanity, on the neces- 
sity to bring the Spanish barbarities in Cuba to an end. 
The declaration of war was not taken by anyone, so far 
as the record shows, as a prelude to the conversion of 
the United States into a colonial power. In his instruc- 
tion to Major General Brooke, President McKinley or- 
dered him to govern, not in the interest or for the benefit 
of this country, but in the interest and for the benefit of 
the people of Cuba.® The Foraker Amendment (March 
13, 1899) provided, “That no property, franchises, or 
commissions of any kind whatever shall be granted by 
the United States, or by any military or other authority 
whatever, in the islancl of Cuba during the occupation 
thereof by the United States.”* 

Our embarking upon a policy of imperialism was the 
result, not the purpose, of the Spanish-Amcrican War. 
It was dui'ing the war with Spain that the annexation of 
Hawaii was accomplished, and President McKinley 
wanted Hawaii annexed because of its importance to the 
defense of the Pacific interest so clearly dramatized by 
the war with Spain. But a treaty of annexation required 
a two-thirds vote in the Senate, and there was no assur- 
ance that such a vote could be had. To avoid risking a de- 
feat it was decided, as in the previous instance of Texas, 
to accomplish annexation by a joint resolution in both 
houses of Congress. 

® C. S. Oleott, Life of WilUam McKhitey (a vols., Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916 ), 11, 196 . 

^ Bemis, A Diflofftatic History of the Vfuteii States (New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1942)> 504- 
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The sources of opposition to the annciarion of 1 lawj’u 
stemmed from the same wcll^pring that m the end pre- 
!>crs ed the United States from becoming a great colonial 
power. Tho4c who would keep us from following the 
paths of empire fall l»ck upon the ideas expressed in the 
Constitiitiuml Contention and u|K>n the arguments re- 
hearsed m the dclntc o\cr the Northwest Ordinance, 
Senator George I‘n4«e Hoar, of Massachusetts, stated 
them for all tho<e who would not forget them, cten in 
the midst of the dclirmm of a succe*sfi)l tear, that vre arc 
and can only be a nation of >clf-gtncniing states. And 
Senator Hoar was a leading llcpuhlican, opposing the 
pollcj of a KepuMican admtmstratjon It was not, there- 
fore, partisan politic^ that led him to «a> , , if we arc 

oursch cs to lie got erned m part h> peoples to whom the 
Declaration of Indcpcndcnctisastnngcr, orworc still, 
if we. arc logotcrn subject va«Ml states, trampling as we 
do It, on our own great charter which rccogni7t.s alike 
the ItK'rt) and (he digmt} of individual manhood, then 
let ih fC'isl this thing m the Uginning, and let us revici 
It to the death 

Uefemng m this «.amc spccvh to the Philippincx, lic- 
forc theconcludonof the treat) with Spam, he said, “We 
wall aoiuirc no temton', we wd) annex no people, we 
will aspire to no empire or dominion, except when we can 
reasonably expect that the people we acquire wall, in due 
time and on suitable conditions, be annexed to the United 
States as an equal part of a self-got ernmg Republic. 

Tins, then, Is the thcorcticil lusis of opposition to 
Amcnan expansion dunng the hectic ilavs of a stndert 
and reckless mood that followed clo<c upon the heels of 
the Spanish-Amcncan War and the coming to office of 

jofr*jo7 

• M J , ml 
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Theodore Roosevelt by the unexpected death of Presi- 
dent McKinley. Hoar’s argument echoed the original ‘ 
theme in American foreign policy. It was to be repeated 
and elaborated in the dispute over the Philippines, over. 
Nicaragua, Santo Domingo, and Haiti. It was the sub- 
stance of what in the end proved to be the prevailing 
American policy: that we will not annex any people who 
cannot become an equal member of the self-governing 
Republic. The new territory will either acquire a co- 
ordinate position with the other states or it must be free. 

The proponents of imperialism — and after the Span- 
ish-American War they sprouted on almost every politi- 
cal stump — defended our adventure in colonialism on 
grounds of moral obligation and economic interest, but 
in the final reckoning it was Hoar’s argument that pre- 
vailed. And it prevailed, not because of its greater logic, 
but because it reflected the belief of the people of the 
United States that a democratic federation can only sur-. 
vive “if the small states have an equal vote with the - 
large” 5 that it can only survive if all of its members have 
a co-ordinate position j that it is not competent to govern 
other peoples against their will, and if it persisted in 
doing so, it would ultimately destroy itself. 

As we have already seen, the Roosevelt corollary was 
criticized from its inception. It is worth examing how it 
was defeated. The new version of the Monroe Doctrine 
was stubbornly resisted in and out of Congress. The 
treaties negotiated and agreements entered into in accoi'd 
with it were, in most cases, denied ratification by a Senate 
which opposed the attempt to foist an imperial policy 
upon a recalcitrant Congress and a strongly critical na- 
tion. This was true of Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Howard Taft, and Wopdrow' Wilson. The outbreak of 
the First World War, the long struggle over the League 
76 - 
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of Nations, and the election of 1520 o\ ershadowed the 
new execuuve policies made to hinge upon (he Monroe 
Doctrine. As soon, hovic\er,as U»c election of 1920 uis 
out of the way, the Senate showed a growing concern 
over American intcr\‘cntjon m Haiti, Santo Domingo, 
andNiraragua. 

The opposition in the Seaitc took nnous form*. The 
(Aceutive seas attacked for purvumg an uncomcnttonal 
policy' meant to serve the “Wall Street Bankers,” that 
would impose arbitrary governments upon weak and 
helpless nations ‘Fhe Senate appointed committees to 
hold hcanngs on the manner, method, and purposes of 
the interventions, and different senators made repealed 
efforts to attach riders to the naval bills, denjang United 
Slates funds for the payment of the Mannes stationed m 
the Caribbean countries. 

The unhappy story of the -kmtnan adventure in the 
Caribbean has been told many times and requires no repe- 
tition here. For our purpos<>, the gM of the matter is 
the ground upon which the oppovition to the policy was 
made to rest. The basis of the reversal of the imperial 
policy merits careful scrutiny, for it touches the deepest 
Ijclicfs of the American people The explanations given 
by the several administrations to justify their interven- 
tion were never fully believed, veerc repeatedly chal- 
lenged by the Senate and much of the public press on 
grounds that the policy was morally wrong The people 
at large continued in opposition tocoloniali«m, refused to 
be drawn into power politics, and denied thalthc relations 
between states can be helpfully mainiamcd on any 
grounds other than thove of good neighborhood. The 
hostility stirred in Latin Amenca by “Yankee Impcrial- 
i>m” was a part of the basis of critirii'm- But the real moti- 
vation rested on grounds of comn'cncc. It was an cv il 
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thing to impose a foreign government upon another 
people. - . , 

Active opposition against the executive policies bcgaiv 
on January 15, 1922, when Senator Johnson from Oili- 
fornia asked for an investigation of the reasons for tlie 
intervention. He was soon joined by Seiiators King from 
Utah, and Walsh from Montana, and Norris from Ne- 
braska. From then on senatorial criticism and obstruction 
continued until the Roosevelt corollary was formally re- 
pudiated in 1928 andthelastMarineswithdrawnini933. 

During the intervening years, every new meeting of 
the Congress saw a renewal of the battle against United 
States intervention in the Caribbean. The running debate 
is a commentarj'^ upon American feeling and attitude in 
these matters. Senator Borah from Idaho, in condemn- 
ing the manner in which we forced a treaty upon Haiti,- 
and reading from a telegram from Admiral Caperton to 
the effect th«at the desired treaty with Haiti had been suc- 
cessfully negotiated “. . . by the exercising of military 
pressure at propitious moments,” asked: “Can any man 
read that telegram and not fed a deep feeling of resent- 
ment that such a telegram should actually constitute a 
part of our history. . . . That telegram belongs nowhere 
outside of the archives of a military despot. I denounce 
it as un-American and indefensible.” WhenBorah yielded 
the floor, Senator Ashurst from Arizona declared that , 
“under the circumstances that treaty could very well 
stand side by side with Japan’s treaty with Korea. . . 
Senator Norris remarked, “As a citizen of the United 
States of America, I feel ashamed of it.” 

The heated, and upon oaaslon, bitter dispute seemed 
interminable. Senator King expressed thefeelljigof many 
others when he said; 

“. . . Our military forces have no right to be in Nic- 
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angua or >n Haiti. . . . Ntcaragxia belongs* to the Niar- 
agmns and Haiti to the I laitian people, and the tnhabi- 
tants of thoicconntnes mu*>t work out their own COTnomic 
and political dc^times,”* 

These debates in the Senate, repeated through the 
jears, are but part of the stor)*. fiich Congrcisional elec- 
tion brought additional cntictsm. The oppo%ilion news- 
ppers, and even standard Rcpublian sheets like 7'A^ 
Sfrin/'fielil liepuhlicaH^ entimed and condemned the 
ad/niniitration’s actmtici jn the Caribbean. To all of this 
should Ik added the attacks on the polic)- in public meet- 
ings, clul«, and the manj memorials sent up tu the. Sen- 
ate li) groups of atizens who found the policy unsasor>’ 
and undemocratic, 

Professor Dcvttr Perkms summarized thw dclnte m 
his restrained and careful manner when he <aid, “There 
IS, however, one mtcrprtution of the M()nn>c Doctnne 
that has never rully met vvath the support of the \mcn» 
can public opinion, I refer, of couiat, to the Roo'cvelt 
Corollary 

During the cuurac of this debate, there were few in- 
deed who gloncd m our aciivitio or defended them on 
grounds of moral worth or politiral justice Hvtn (he 
ardent supporters of the poliq argued onh its etpe- 
dicnq*, its necessity as the Icssir of two evils, the other 
Iximg the presumed threat to the Monroe Doanne by 
some European pow cr No one suggested the ptrmanerr 
occupanq’ of the Canblican countries, and still lew their 
anncvalion by the United States. 

The position of such upholders of the gov ernment’s 
intervention in Santo Domingo and Nicaragua as Sen* 

’7oCong^f»f«i.,5|jS 

*I>iUr IVtkiri, "Ht’iJi Of" <B— m Ltflf, i“d 

i»l«k 171. 
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ators Pomerene and Bingham is apologetic. Gone is the 
zest and forthrightness of such advocates of American 
expansion as Beveridge, Lodge, and Theodore Roose- 
velt. But more significantly, perhaps, the administration 
itself was in a penitent mood. 

Speaking as secretary of state, in Minneapolis, on 
August 30, 1923, Charles Evans Hughes said that the 
United States had been trying to arrange for a with- 
drawal of its troops from Santo Domingo and Haiti, be- 
cause “our interest does not lie in controlling foreign 
peoples } that would be a policy of mischief and disaster.”® 
President Hoover reinforced this statement by as- 
serting, “We still have Marines on foreign soil. ... In 
the larger sense we do not wish to be represented abroad 
in such manner.”^® The imperial adventure of the United . 
States was drawing to a close. 

Of greater significance, from the point of view of our 
inner commitment to the ideal of the co-ordinate state, 
was the course of events that so often brought the United 
States to the brink of war with Mexico. The controversy, 
that began in 1910, under President William Howard 
Taft, lasted with only occasional abatement, up to 1942, 
when it was finally brought to an end by President Roose- 
velt. During these years, many American lives were lost 
in Mexico, and an investment calculated at one billion 
dollars was dissipated. Mexico challenged tlie right of tiie 
United States to extend diplomatic protection to its na- 
tionals, expropriated the oil industry, foreign holdings 
in agricultural lands, and, in effect, eliminated a large 
part of foreign participation in the Merican economy, 
bringing serious loss for those Americans who, in the 
main, had in good faith invested their fortunes and somcr 
® Hughes, T/ie Pat/ivMiy of Peace, 137.' 

Foreign Relations of the Umled Slates, 1929. 
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tim« thcjr IKes m Mex*a), But In ihc end, the Amen- 
can people w ould not po to war vith Mexico. 'rhc> w ould 
not deitroj an independent state in defence of "nuterlaf 
interests” — to use a phrase of President Wilson, 

When the crisis T.*as at tts height in rniy, the Senate 
declared hy unanimous sotc that the difi’ercnce wth 
Mexico should be settled by peaceful means. The sena- 
torial vote enrne in the face of a recent dcchratton by 
President CaUin Coolidgc that “the pet^on and prop- 
erty of a rinren arc a part of the general domain of the 
nation, even \shcn abroad.” What prcs-tiled in the end 
teas i’residcnt U’llcon’s earlier declaration of United 
Stales policy tmvard' Mexico 

“It IS none of my business and nunc of your business 
how Jong they (the Mcxiansj take in determining their 
form of poNcrnmcnt It i' mme of my busincs’s and none 
of yourv how they go alwut the busintis. 1 he country is 
theirs, the gosernment i- ihctrs, md winbt 1 am Presi- 
dent nobodi shall interfere with them ” 

Thctxicirc Roosevelt’s lioast,*'! trnA the Canal,” « 
lessimpftssfte eh in thefaa that Pmama was c'vouragcd 
to set up as an equal memlyrr tsithn the \mencan family 
of nations And after the Second World War, it exer- 
cised Its cquxlitv bv requiring the b’nucd Stales to tur- 
render» much against its will, the ii«c of air ba«^es con- 
structed for the defense of the canal In some ways, the 
Panamanian rel»cnt«>n is ftimpanible to the sec«<ion of 
West Virginia diinnp the Cisil War. It is not a good in- 
stance of imperial conquest. And to appeaMt our bad con- 
science, we ptd fiventt-fitc million dollars fo Colombia 
The liquidation of Ihc policy of intcncntion was 
begun under Coolidgc and Hoover, and completed by 
Roosmclt. ITie Platt Amendment, supported and op- 
pcT'cd with so much heat, was a!<o repudiated. The Amcr- 
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ican expansionist mood had evaporated in one generation. 

The one real deviation, in the application of the “fun- 
damental principle” in this hemisphere is to be found in 
the annexation of Texas and the war with Mexico. Both 
of these events are so closely tied to the struggle for po- 
sition between the slavehoiding and free states that they 
do not make a clear case of repudiation of the “funda- 
mental principle.” The opposition to both was bitter. 
John Quincy Adams, “the architect of American foreign 
policy,” signed a public manifesto opposing tire annex- 
ation of Texas. Lincoln, Webster, and Clay, among many 
others, condemned the Mexican War and the acquisition 
of Mexican territory. Clay said: “This is no war of de- 
fense, but one of unnecessary and offensive aggression. 
It is Mexico that is defending her firesides, her castles, 
and her altars, not we.” He then compared the war with 
Mexico to the partitioning of Poland.” 

Abraham Lincoln introduced a resolution in the 
House of Representatives asking President Polk a num- 
ber of pertinent questions aimed at establishing who was 
responsible for the war, and went on to add that if the 
President failed to answer, “I shall be fully convinced, 
of what I more than suspect already, that he is deeply 
conscious of being in the wrongj that he feels the blood 
of this war, like the blood of Abel, is crying to heaven 
against him. . . 

How bitter the feeling against the war with Mexico 
was may be illustrated by some extracts from a speech by 
Senator Thomas C. Corwin, delivered on February ii, 
1847: 

, “You have overrun half of Mexico— you have exas- 

Speech of Henry Clay at the Lexington Mass Meeting, November 
13', 1847 (New York, Printed by George F. Nesbitt, 1847), 14 pp. 

^2 Congressional Globe, 30 Cong.^ i sess., Nov. 22, 1847, 64- • 
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pcratcd and imtatwl her people — j-ou claim indemnity 
fora!! cxjKn^cs Inairredin doing this mischief, and Iwld- 
]y ask her to gn*c up Kevr Mexico and California. , , 

“The Senator from Michigan (l^ewis Cass] wj-s he 
must have this. Why, my worthy Christian brother, on 
what pnnriplc of justice? *I want room!’, ... If 1 were 
a Mexican 1 uould tell >‘ou,‘Ha\c>ou not room m^aiur 
own countrj’ to burj jour dead men’ If) ou come Into 
mine uc will greet >ou avith blood} hands, and welcome 
)ou to hospitable graves.*” 

“Why, 8aj*s the chairman of this Committee on For- 
eign Kclations, it is the most reasonable thing in the 
world! We ought to have the Bay of San Francisco. 
Why? BeauiC it is the best harlior on the Pacific* It has 
beenm) fortune, Mr President, to have practiced a good 
deal m criminal courts m the course of my life, but I 
never yet heard a thief, arraigned for stealing a horse, 
plead that it was the best horse that he could find m the 
country*”’* 

If one turns from the politics of the da> and seeks for 
the objective judgment from the American historians 
Upon the war wath Mexico, hcdiscov ers that most of them 
condemn the spoliation of Mexico. The) do not apologize 
for our aggression, explain it away, or jU'^lif) it. They 
arc writing about the acquisition of Texas, New Mexico, 
and California, But, instead of glorying in the addition 
to our territory, they ask us to hang our heads m shame 
They arc not Mcxian historian^, who m outraged pt- 
triotbm arc attacking the United States. No, they arc 
American historians, some of the most distinguished 
among them, professors in the universities and teachers 
of the young. They arc the keepers of our nationi! con- 
^ Hularj TetJ hr BjitV 

t)tU lUrt vots., Now VorL, The SlMnilUa Co , ilfl), tV, 
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science — a role that traditionally belongs to the historian 
— and they teach us that we have committed an unforgiv- 
able sin. Why? Because we outraged a weak, but inde-' 
pendent and free nation. He who would understand the 
driving force that in the long run shapes our relation to 
the outside world needs to ponder this strange fact. In- 
stead of being proud of a successful war and a huge addi- 
tion to our territory, we are asked to be ashamed of it. 
Those responsible for the war, instead of being held up 
as heroes, are depicted as villains. Why? Because they 
willingly and deliberately plotted to commit an injustice. 
Because they attacked the weak and robbed the helpless. 
Because our historians, writing about American history, 
are themselves the unconscious exponents of the -basic 
American belief in the dignity of man and in the equd 
right of the weak state to live side-by-slde with the strong 
one. They do not believe in the current doctrine that 
might makes right, nor do they teach that security re- 
quires the powerful state to oppress the lowly one. The 
American historian has not fallen victim to the newer 
doctrines of power politics. That is why what they have 
said about the Mexican War is so important. It is a re- 
vealing insight into the character of the American people, 
and time has not changed the historians’ critical attitude. 

Hubert Howe Bancroft, speaking in 1885 of the 
Mexican War, says: “It was the result of a deliberately 
calculated scheme of robbery on the part of the superior 
power ... to steal from a weaker neighbor a fine slice of 
lands suitable for slave labor.”** 

In 1887, David A. Wells thought our way against 
Mexico required “the vengeance of the Gods.”*® 

Hubert Howe Sancroft, History of Mexico (6 vols., San Fran- 
cisco, The History Co., 1887), V, 307. 

David A. Wells, A Stady of Mexico (New York, D. Appleton 
and Co., tSSy), adr. 
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In 19O!, Golciwin Smith described the vs-zr with 
Mexico as “the quarrel bcttiten the wolf and the Iamb, 
and which no American historian of character mentions 
without pain.”'* 

In 1904, Jamn Schooler declared that . . under 
the smoke of defending the fourth part of Mcinco we 
had just snatched from her to despoil her of another.”'^ 
In 1905, Cyrus Townsend Brady described the war 
as “the one serious blot upon our national histor)'.”'* 

In 1916, Henr)* William llfson declared that “no 
true Amcrian is proud of the Mexian War 

Henry Steele Commager san that “Congress never 
declared war on Mexico Polk did not dare to nsk a vote 
on the matter He had instead to simulate a Mexican 
attack.’”* 

A numlKf of other histonm? could be nted to the 
same effect. But the cvndcnce is sufficient to indiale that 
the Amcrian historian has condemned the one clear dev’- 
lation from our commitment to the ideal of the co-ordi- 
nate state Some have reated the facts vruhuui cither de- 
fending or condemning the Polk administration for its 
war on Mexico Hut at least one troubled historian had 
to dear his con'ocncc and find a justifiaiion for the war. 
He undertook the task of corrcrting the errors of the 
Other writers on the subject hcause u is “the right of 

** Cotitwin Smith, L tuuJ Suta Am Ost'w »/ ftlUKml 
(N'w Vptk, Ttke MMTiilUn Co., ifoi), 
it Junn Schoolfr, vf iV# Vmuti Zu’n •/ Amm^ VmJrr 

iSfCtniluumm (7 n'x.Snr ^uii,Di>dJ,Mr4'l(n4C0., (904), tV, 516. 

1* Cym TowBifad Ondr, LLJ) , Ti* tf tki 

Tkt Si9ry 0 / M CfUi (N«w Yotk, D Applrtoo tail Co, 

I’Hfnry VVSIiajn Elior, lluterj mf tV* Umt:rJ Su:a tf Ant^t 0 
(Kf» York, Tbe Mifraiui Co, ti», yjj 

** Dmtmmtni! tf Atmfrt.i0 Hiitorf, td by Applrto^-CrBiBiy-Crufo 
(Nor Yort, iy4?b 7St f? 
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the American citizen to say to his boy: Your country 
never fought an unjust nor an inglorious war.”^^ 

It is clear that the story of the relations of the United 
States with its Latin-American neighbors have, in spite 
of many deviations, reflected the fundamental principle - 
that lies at the root of its federal system. Whenever it 
has seriously departed from that commitment, opposition 
developed and in time forced a return to the traditional 
policy. In the one clear case of a violation of the belief 
of the American people in the co-ordinate position of the 
independent state, the war with Mexico, the American 
conscience has remained troubled, and the blame has 
been thrown on the slave power. 

We find this view expressed by so distinguished a 
public servant and scholar as the late Henry L. Stimson. 
Speaking in New York before the Council on Foreign 
Relations in 1931, while secretary of state, he referred 
back to this period as an aberration “directly attributable 
to the influence of slavery in this country, then at the 
height of its political power.”*" 

Charles H. Owen, T/ie Justice of the Mexican War (New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908) 8. 

Department of ^vstCyLatin-Americmi Series, No. 4, 1931. 
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T itn hiitorv' of our relations uith the Philippines 
illustrates once agim the inner compuUwis which 
shape our foreign polic}* The annexation of the 
IsUndswissomethmgofanacadem and an afterthought. 
It was certainly not designed In the drUttc on the Span* 
i^h Treat) ceding the I*hilippincs to the United States, 
Senator Teller mailed that the Teller Amendment, 
adopted as w c were going into the vrar and promiwng “to 
leave tfic government and control of the island to its 
people,” onl) applied toCulu,“but in principle it applied 
to ocf)’ pov>es'ion of ours acquired dunng thi' var H 
any Senator had «:ug:g<i>ted that m addition to Cuba there 
should be added the words, ‘or any other pos‘C^Mon we 
may acquire dunng this war,’ it would have met, as this 
joint resolution met, I believe, the unanimous support of 
this bcxlyard of the other, and alw of the President of 
the United States, as is suggC'ted to me li) the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr Hoar). These words would 
have Ixcn added to the joint ^e^olutlon with the appro- 
liation of a!K”‘ 

President McKmlc) explained how »orclv troubled 
he Was when faced with making a dedsjon about the 
• i/Cor;, j P*f* I, J>| 
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Philippines. We could not turn them back to Spaing, we 
could not leave them a prey to other nationsj we did not 
believe they were competent to govern themselves. The 
President confided to a delegation of the General Mis- 
sionary Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 

went down on my knees and prayed Almighty God for 
light and guidance more than one night. And one night 
it came to me . . . that there was nothing left for us to do 
but to take them all, and to educate the Filipinos, and 
uplift and civibze and Christianize them, and by God’s . 
grace to do the very best we could by them, as our fellow- 
men for whom Christ also died. And then I went to bed, 
and went to sleep, and slept very soundly.” 

But this pious explanation for an emerging imperial- 
ism suggested poor taste and a tinge of hypocrisy. It 
failed to satisfy and did something to scandalize the re-, 
ligious feelings of the American people. The Anti-Im- 
perialist League, representing a formidable body of 
public opinion, including among its members Senators 
Hoar of Massachusetts, Carl Schurz of Illinois, and such 
influential citizens as Andrew Carnegie and Felix Adler, ’ 
declared: “The United States have always protested 
against the doctrine of international law which permits 
the subjugation of the weak by the strong — The United 
States can not act upon the ancient heresy that might 
makes right.”^ 

While the President was explaining the inspiration 
that led him to disregard the “fundamental principle,” 
one of his chief supporters in the Senate (Foraker) was 
saying, “I do not know of anybody, from the President 
to his humblest follower, who is proposing by force and 

2 Platform of Anti-Imperialist League, adopted at Chicago, October 
i8, 18995 from Henry Steele Commager, Docu?/ients of /American His- 
tory (New York, F. S. Crofts and Co., 1948), 192. 
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^'lDlcncc to take and hoM thc» islands for all time to 
come.”* I'Acn Senator Lodge, who with IJevcridgc and 
Theodore Roosevelt was among the most vooferous ex- 
funslonists in public olncc, declared that “the annention 
Will not commit the United States to hold an unwilling 
people for all time.*’* The bill for the annexation of the 
I’hilippmes pa5<cd bj* a majorif}* of one vote, and that 
slim victory wns due, it is generally assumed, to the news 
of the rebellion of the Fllipmos against the United States, 
which arri\ ed Iheday before the s’otc seas taken. 

The Philippine Islands had been annexed. Hut in the 
debate that led up to the dcasion, there stands revealed, 
as dearly as anpcherc, the Amenan oppo«ition to im- 
perialism, the belief m the co-ordinate position of the 
Slate, the pnneiple that wc can take no tcmtor> etcept 
on the assumption that <t mil ultimate!) become of its 
own free will a part of thcsclf-goxcrning Amencan fed- 
eration, and the implint promise that the Philippines, if 
they s<*cre to be annexed, would in time \k gixcn full 
Self-goscmmcnt 

On December 12, 1898, Senator \'cst of Missouri 
introduced a resolution which read as follows. 

“Rcsoix’ed by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United Slates of Amcna m Congress assem- 
bled, ITiat under the Constitution of the United States 
no power is given to the rcdcral Government to acquire 
territory' to be hcldar.d govxmedpcrmancntlyas colonies. 

The colonial sj’sicm of Iluropean .oalions can not be 
c<labllvhcd under our present Constitution, but all tcr- 
ntor)’ acquired bv* the Govemment, csxcpt such small 
amount as may be necessary' for coaling stations, co’rec- 
tion of Imundarics, and Mmilir gov cmmcrtal purposes, 

• jj COTf., j K**., J17. 
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must be acquired and governed with the purpose of ulti- 
mately organizing such territory into States suitable for 
admission into the union.”® 

In the defense of his resolution, he ridiculed the 
“apostles of the New Evangel” of imperialism, who be- 
lieved that we could hold other people . . as subjects, 
never to become citizens.’* The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence laid it down that “all governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” As long as 
we abide by that Declaration, it remains unacceptable for 
us to “govern millions, without their consent, as mere 
chattels” to be disposed of as the sovereign power of the 
mother country may choose. 

In support of his argument that colonialism was not 
compatible with the Constitution of the United States, he 
cited that part of the Drcd Scott decision which received 
the unanimous support of all the judges then sitting in 
the Supreme Court: 

“There is certainly no power given by the Constitu- 
tion to the Federal Government to establish or maintain 
colonies bordering on the United States or at a distance, 
to be ruled and governed at its own pleasure, nor to en- 
large its territorial limits in any way except by the admis- ' 
sion of new States. That power is plainly givenj and if a 
new State is admitted it needs no further legislation by 
Congress, because the Constitution itself defines the rela- 
tive rights and powers and duties of the State and the citi- 
zens of the State and the Federal Government. But no 
power is given to acquire a territory to be held and gov- 
erned permanently in that character. . . 

, This part of the Dred Scott decision, he recalled, had 
never been challenged or contradicted:by any agency of 

^Ibld.,g3. 

® Dred Scott v. Stanford, 19 Hoivard 393 (1857), 446-50. 
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government or “one public man of eminence” until the 
la^t six months, 'when “the craze of expansion seems to 
have taken hold of the {'coplcof the United States.” Sen- 
ator Vest then went on to point out that the Northwest 
Ordinance, first introducecl by Thomas JcfTcrson, made 
provision for self-government and for ultimate admis- 
sion of the new territories as states into the Union. He 
also pointed out that similar proviMons were contained m 
the Act of Cession in Louisiana, the PiandaSy and of 
A!a»ka. “When, where and how have we ever surrend- 
ered the great doctrine that this is a Confederation of 
Sovereign States . Only four forms of government 
“are known” to the Constitution, the national, the state, 
the temtonal, and the Diatnet of Columbia He docs not 
dispute the power of the federal government to “acquire 
and govern terriror>',” Init “I dcn> that tcmtor>' an lie 
acquired to lx held vs colonics ” It is repugnant to 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution for the United 
Slates to govern millionsof subjects who arc not citizens, 
and to whom is denied all pro'pectof joining the Union 
35. states. Colonialism is incumpatiblc with Amcnan law, 
It is an appendage of monarch), and destructive of free 
institutions. “It uproots . the lusis of all rcpublian 
institutions, that governments denve their just powers 
from the consent of the gov emed.” 

ITie opponents of co!oniali<m had staled their a«c. 
We could acquire no temtor) which would not m time 
become an equal member of a self-governing federation. 
The)’ repudiated annexation for coiwtitutional as vccll as 
politialrcasons.Theadvoaicsof impcnalism were hard 
put to it. Those who, like Bevendgt, argued for it on the 
grounds of ndal superionty, national destiny, and the 
Amcrian mission could be eloquent without being 
convincing. 

9« 
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The burden of the sponsors had to be carried by the 
legalist, by the skilled lawyer who could make.out a case 
for the constitutionality of the annexation. That lot fell 
to Senator Platt of Connecticut, He argued that . . a 
nation has a sovereign, inherent, and unlimited right to 
acquire territory, because that is an essential element of 
nationality, and that to deny it is to deny our national- 
ity. . . And in reply to a question, he said, ‘‘I do not 
think there is any limitation upon our power to acquire 
territory.” He insisted further that the right to self- 
government is a conceded and limited privilege which 
need not of necessity be considered as an inherent right. 
He was really very close to denying the original Ameri- 
can proposition that government to be just must be de- 
rived from the consent of the governed. But that was a 
difficult position for a Connecticut Yankee to maintsun. 

When pressed by Senator Allen of Nebraska: “Is not 
self-government the inherent right of every American 
citizen, whether native-born or naturalized, or brought 
into our jurisdiction by some other means? Can we de- 
prive him of self-government? Can we deprive him of 
the enjoyment of the same privileges and rights which we 
enjoy ourselves?” Then the cat came out of the bag. No, 
we couldn’t. Here is the answer from the chief legalistic 
defender of American colonialism: 

“I think that we may govern them ... in the manner 
best adopted to their condition, and that will promote 
their welfare, and best educate them to the point where 
they will be capable of self-government.” But this is, 
after all, only a doctrine of circumscribed tutelage which 
must lead up to self-goveriunent, to independence, or 
statehood. So that, even under the most doctrinaire ex- 

55 Cong., 3 scss., Cofigretsional Record, 287-88. 
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panjionism, wc end up as we began, siilhout a coloraal 
empire. “I agree that in legislating for any of the tern* 
tory acquired by the United States wc arc under moral 
obllgationsand constraint Wc must legislate on the great 
principles which underlie our institutions, wth liberty, 
justice, and the protection of individual rights in %icw. 
Wc must legislate In the spirit of republicanism, not in 
the monarchial or despotic spirit. Wc must legislate for 
the security of e\ cr)- personal nght which the indmdui! 
is fitted to appreaatc and enjoy In other words, we must 
provide for the people of any temtorj* that wc may ac- 
quire the most liberal, just, and beneficent government 
which they may be apablc of cnjojing, aUnj’s with ref- 
erence to their dev clopmcnt and welfare and in the hope 
that they may l« finally fitted for independent self- 
government 

Senator Teller of Colorado svas on the side of the 
anncxationibtb He was, however, troubled in his mind. 
The older Amcnan tradition would crop out. Wc ought 
to annex them It wav a kind of duty and glorj’ But 
. . wc ought to keep in view all the time that some day 
these people arc to be self-reliant and self-governing as 
we arc, or that they mav become a part and parcel of this 
Republic, entitled to all the rights, and «ubjcct to all 
the duties of alizcnship of states ” 

This was the legislative as well as the moral back- 
ground for the acquisition of the Philippine Islands, 
Our first serious adventure m ovcncas expansion was 
weighted with a bad conscience and with a broad commit- 
ment that the conquered people must somedav become 
either completely Independent or an equal participant in 
makirg laws for the self-governing federation called the 

* lUJ fCen^tltinjl juf 
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United States. And this commitment wiis immediately 
visible in the administrative and political history of the 
Philippine Islands. 

In layijig down the policy for the government of the 
Philippine Islands, President McKinley had said: 

“The Philippines arc ours, not to exploit, but ... to 
train in the science of self-government.”’* 

He followed this broad declaration by putting down 
in the instructions for the administration of the Islands: 

“That in all cases the municipal officers who admin- 
ister the local affairs of the people arc to be selected by 
tlie people.”’” 1-ic ordered that wherever possible offices 
of wider jurisdiction should be filled by natives. 

As early as 1903, William Howard Taft, governor 
general of the Philippines, declared, “The Philippines 
for the Filipinos,” and a little later, after being attacked 
by American p.ipcrs published In the Philippines because 
he favored increased use of Filipinos in public office, he 
said; “. . . Whether an autonomy of independence or 
quasi-independence shall ultimately follow in tlicse’ 
ishmds ought to depend solely on the question, Is it best 
for the Philippine people and their welfare? . . 

We thus have, as early as 1904, the formal imple- 
mentation by the American governor of the Philippines 
of the promise of independence, implicit in the great de- 
bate of 1898. 

These ideas were reasserted by nearly every governor 
general sent to the Philippines, Francis Burton Harrison, 
appointed by President Woodrow Wilson, said that he 
was charged by the President to tell the Filipinos, 
“We regard ourselves as trustees, acting not for the ad- 

P 64 Coiifj., 1 scss., Congressional RecorJ, 603-10. 
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wntagc of the United States, but for the Ixmcfit of the 
people of the Philippine Isbrds. . . . FA’cr>' step x^c tale 
xv-ill be with a xicw of vhinutc indqicndcncc.” And the 
first step consisted In giving the Philippines a majority 
in houses of the loal legislature. 

These attitudes found their counterpart In an in- 
creasing partiripalion by Filipinos in both loal and gen- 
eral administration. Between tgijand i92i,Amcnan 
officials were reduced in number from 2,623 to 6 14. The 
Jones Act of 1916 promised the full autonomy that was 
given the Filipinos in 1936 The debate on the Jones Act 
occurred while the I’lrst World War was raging, when 
it seemed to Amenans that the bloody stnfc m Huropc 
was illustrative of the evils of imperialism The debate 
foreshadow’s the beliefs that ultimate)) tool the people 
of the United States into the war, and suggests the rea- 
sons for their later refusal to enter into the League of 
Nations. 

We annot here follow this revealing pchcarsa! m 
detail We must, however, ate a few excerpts from the 
speeches made in the United States Senate on that occa- 
S'on because, is the reader will note, they reveal over 
and over again, and often m the simple langviagc of a pro- 
found conv iction, the age-old commitment of the people 
of the United States, 

The debate m the Senate began on Januarj* 5,191 6.“ 
Senator Shafroth of Colorado told hts colleagues, m 
words that remind one of a speech b)* Lincoln, “We 
declared that all men arc creat^ equal, not m intellect, 
not in strength, not in color , . . but equal in rights. We 
said . . . that these . . . may Hot be invaded li)' others . . . 
annol be bartered away even by ourselves We further 
declared . . . that govcrnmcrls denvx thetr just powers 
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not from kings . . . presidents-,, .parlianients... congress, • 
but from the consent of the governed.” He went on to 
add, “These fundamental truths w'ili . . . persistently rise 
in our minds ... to show our violation of the law of our 
own being.” 

Senator Thomas of Colorado echoed the persistent 
theme that “we must retain them as citizens, or we can- 
not retain them at all vnthout doing violence to our form, 
of government. 

Senator Lippitt of Rhode Island pointed out that the 
platform of the Democratic party had, from 1900 on, 
declared for independence, as in fact it continued to do 
until 1936, whilst Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska in- 
sisted that there was no essential difference bct\veen the 
parties on this question. 

There were, of course, other matters brought into the 
debate — the difficulty of defending t)ie Islands, the ex- 
pense of keeping them, and their small commercial im- 
portance. But these were not the most significant items 
in the discussion. If they had been, it would have been 
logical to give the Philippine Islands their immediate 
independence. But the Senate felt that the Islands were 
not ready for full political freedom. They were given 
greater internal political and administrative rcsponabil- 
it)' and were promised full autonomy, w'hich was accom- 
plished in 1936. 

The American administration, because of its bad con- 
science and inability to a^mc that any other people arc 
permanently debarred from either a competence for, or 
right to self-government and full national independence, 
saved the Filipinos their self-respect. The leaders of the 
rebellion against the United States became our chief sup- 
porters, and when the American flag was lowered and 
the Filipino flag raised, the people of the Islands spoke 
96 
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of Ah£ Ulelm Walavaf — the orphan flag. When the 
crisis was upon us in 1 941 , instead of joimng our enemies, 
the) fought on oursidc. In spite of conquest, annexation, 
and foreign administration, the basic Amcnan belief in 
o>-ordirutc membership had made itself felt in the re- 
lationship that had grown out of the original conquest. 

In some ti-ays, this is the most eloquent testimony to 
our inabilit) to treat any nation as a “subjugated” people. 
The episode came to an end with complete indepen- 
dence in 1946. 

The much older stor)* of the “open door” m China, so 
charactcristially dcbcnpticc of our way with the peoples 
of the world, led to the tragedy of a great war and to the 
fontemporar)* heartburning of a “lo<t au$e.” What we 
have done in China, through more than a centur)’, is so 
tjpiall) Amcnan that we probably could not have acted 
ifTcrcntly. We would not be a party to the destruction of 
a great nation Our commitment to the ideals of equal 
status and the moral mtegnty of the ration led us to 
accept the challenge of a great and costly ivar We really 
had no altcrrutnc. 

TTiis attitude toward:^ China antedates the Open Door 
policy' of Hay by nearly seventy years. In 1832, when 
Edward Lisingston WTotc out the instructiors to Ed- 
mund Roberts, our first diplomatic agent to the Far East, 
he told him to inform the rulers of tho<c strange coun- 
tnes that “. . . it is against the principled of cur nation to 
build forts, or make expensive establishments in foreign 
countries,” and “. . - that we never make conquests, or 
ask any nation to let us establis.h ourselve in their coun- 
tries as the English, the French, and the Dutch ha\ e done 
in the East I ndies. , . 

** iVpiftHiffil of Sutr, X/z-mT JkfLtMW, I, 75-75 
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The agents of the American government have not 
always appreciated the commitments to nonaggression by- 
the people of the United States and our belief that we 
must not impose by force upon other nations any doc- 
trines or practices contrary to their own traditions. Our 
minister to China in 1854, Robert M. McLane, sug- 
gested that the United States combine with Great Britain, 
and France in an aggressive policy to improve the treaty 
relations of the western powers with China and to secure 
greater commercial privileges. In reply, W. L. Macy, 
then secretary of state, spelled out for the benefit of the 
American minister what he should have known without 
asking. Mr. Macy said the President will have serious 
objection to the proposal because “the powers with which 
we should co-operate . . . not to call them allies, would 
have less reluctance to that mode of negotiation than this 
government.” It would be of little use to send out a naval 
force in conjunction with other powers without author- 
ity to use if it intimidation failed, and if force were to 
be used, the authorization of Congress would be re- 
quested. But it was quite certain that a “case could not 
have been presented which would afford any hope that , 
such authority could be obtained for it.”*'* 

E'^'^en more fully was the position of the United States 
towards China clarified by Secretary of State, Lewis Cass, 
to the newly appointed minister, William B. Reed. Great 
Britain and France were pressing China for a number of 
reforms that would improve the commercial and diplo- 
matic position of the European nations. They wanted 
freer diplomatic access to the Emperor of China, an in- 
crease in the number of free ports, a reduction in the tariff, 
religious freedom to be extended to all foreigners, the 
. suppression of piracy, and they wished these privileges 

M Department of Stale, /fMfrwcrioWf to I, 1056. 
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extended to all other “civilhcd ers ” The American 
government v.-as in s>mpathy vith these objccti>c?,and 
its co-operation had been sought b>’ the British. Lewis 
0 ';$ noted all of these facts in his Instructions to Reed, 
and gave him copies of letters from Lord Kap’cr, the 
British minister. Reed was instructed “to communicate 
pnvafely wth the British and French ministers upon alf 
points of common interest, so that it will be clear that 
the three nations arc equally influenced by a determina- 
tion to obtain justice/' and better protection for com- 
merce with China, But Reed i< told "This countr>', >ou 
will constantly licar in mmd, js not at war wnth the gov- 
ernment of China, nor does « seek to enter that empire 
for any other purposes than those of lawful commerce, 
and for the protection of the lives and propertv of its 
atJtens. . . . Vou will therefore not fai! to let if be known 
to the Chinese authontics that we are no part) to the . . 
hostilities, and have no intention to interfere in their 
politial aincerns, or to gam a foothold m their country. 
We go there to engage in trade, but under suitable guar- 
antees for Its protection With the domestic institu- 
tions of China we have no political concern, and to at- 
tempt a forcible interference with them would not only 
be unjust in itself but might defeat the vcr> object 
desired 

The Amcncan concern for the tcmtoml integrity 
and administntivc independence of China was affinned 
towards the end of that penod m a way that has become 
an accepted formula in the conscious altitude of the peo- 
ple of the United States towards that countr)'. It became 
increasingly clear towards the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tuF)* that the great impemi powers were preparing to 
d-smember China. Early in 189S, Charles Denby, Amcr- 

** jS Cofiy^ I »e»^ Exfc Dm (S-mISo «oji),*‘o 
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ican minister to China, urged upon John Sherman (then 
secretary of state) that: “We should not hesitate . . ..to 
announce our disapproval of acts of brazen wrong, and 
spoliation, towards China. . . 

Sccretai'y Sherman did not act upon this advice. But- 
with the coming of John Hay to the State Departnient, 
the older traditional formula of nonaggression towards 
China was given a more positive turn. And the advice of 
Charles Denby, urged upon the former Secretaiy. of 
State, was, in feet, acted upon, even if not specifically 
adopted from that source. Hay’s note of September. 6, 
1899, on the “open door” dealt only with commercial 
equality for all trading nations, and did not refer to the 
danger of Chinese dismemberment. In July, 1900, when 
the Boxer Rebellion increased the danger of. Chinese 
dismemberment, the American Secretary of State made 
the American position dear beyond peradventure. He 
made every effort to limit the actual intervention to the 
suppression of the immediate uprising, the protection of 
the lives and property of foreigners, and the prevention 
of war with China. The foreign troops were withdrawn 
soon after quiet was restored. 

It was in this connection that Hay used the . now 
famous expression as representing our continuing policy 
toward China: “The policy of the Government of the 
United States is to seek a solution which may bring about 
permanent safety and peace to China, preser\'e Chinese 
territorial and administrative entity, protect all righft 
guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and .inter- 
national law, and safeguard for the w'orld tlie prin- 
ciple of equal and impartial trade with all parts of the 
Chinese Empire. . . 

Department o£ State, Dssfatehet From China, CIII, No. 2858. 

Foreign Rela/hns of the United Slates, 1 got, Appendix, ts- . 
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Referring to this policy* many years hter. Secretary 
of State Henry L. Sumson notes that; “These principles 
vere not new in the foreign policy* of Amcnca. They 
had been the pnndples upon which it rested for many 
years.”'* 

Of the $333,000,000 jndcmnjty agilrnt China as a 
result of the Borer upnsing, the United Stales claimed 
only* $25,000,000, and in 1 907, returned over $ 10,000, - 
000. The Chtncfc government :et this part of the fund 
up to subsidiac students ui‘»h»ng to study in the United 
States. During the Boxer Rebellion, the Russian govern- 
ment occupied Manchuna and refused to get out unless 
(hat territory was placed under Russian protection Hay 
protested Russian occupation of Manchuna, as well as 
(February, 1902) her claim for exclusive mining ard 
railroad pnvtlcgcs HeaUoobjcctcdtoUu'sit's establish- 
ment of a commeraal monojH>ly, her closing of Treaty 
Ports (Apnl, 1903), and the exclusion of foreign con- 
suls in Manchuna.” 

The only deviation m a century-long policy towards 
China is to be found under the administration of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who made 'o many others m Amencan 
foreign relations. In the Taft-Kotosuru Agreement of 
July, J905, Japan was given a free hand m Korea, and 
the Root-Takahira Agreement of November, 1908, 
^Suggests,” to use Professor Bemts’s w ords, “that Roose- 
velt was preparing to give Japan a free hand m Manchu- 
ria as he had already done in Korea."** 

It Is worth noting that both of these were cxeaiUvc 
agreements and w ere not submitted to the Senate for con- 
firmation. But Taft, who as President Roosevelt’s per- 

** Hfnry L. Stiimon anJ MrCroqjr PtntJT, Os /««•< fs 
»V (Si-w Vofk, tlirprtaa'! Bw*, Jiyjs- 

** IWnn, Hiitiry, 4 !$ 44* 
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sonai representative had agreed to hand Korea over to : 
Japan, sought to safeguard.China against further depre- 
dations when he became president. The means he sug- 
gested were perhaps not very promising, but the intent 
was dear enough. He suggested to Great Britain the de- 
sirability of providing a loan to China so that she could 
purchase the Manchuria Railroad, as . . perhaps the 
most effective way to preserve the undisturbed enjoy- - 
ment of China of all political rights in Manchuria. . . 

The loan was to cover the purchase of all railroads lii: 
those territories which were then under foreign lease or 
hypothecation as the means of preserving China’s terri- 
torial integrity.** 

Presumably, this same motivation led to Taft’s ap- 
proval in 1912 of American bankers’ participation in 
the International Consortium then under consideration. 
United States participation would tend to protect China 
from the possible loss of her administrative unity aiid 
territorial integrity.** President Wilson, however, would 
have nothing of the International Consortium. Within 
two weeks after he took office, on March 18, 1913, he 
made the far-reaching public statement which reasserted 
the traditional position of the American people towards 
China. “The conditions of the loan seem to us to touch 
very nearly the administrative independence of China 
itself . . . and [are] obnoxious to the principles upon 
which the government of our people rest. . . .” He 
brought the issue back to the historical American posi- 
tion towards China. “Our interests are those of the Open 
Door — a door of friendship and mutual advantage. This 
is the only door we care to enter 

Foreign Relations, 1910, 234—35. 

Bemis, Hirfory, 497. 

28 foreign Relations, 1909, 178. 
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Lcs^ cfTcctn cly, but clcarIycnough,nf>an, In 1915, 
told the Japanese when thej were pressing their Twentj'- 
Onc Demands on China, that we . could not regard 
with indjlTcrcncc the assumption of political, military', 
or economic domination o\'er China bj' a foreign Pow- 
er. . . This was written on March 13. On May 15, 
Urjan returned to the same question and said with greater 
force that . . the United States cannot recogntic agree- 
ments or undertakings . . . between the Gosernments of 
Japan and China, impainng the treaty rights of the 
United States and its atiiens in China, the politial or 
territorial integnty of the Kepubhc of China, or the . . . 
open door policj'.”'* 

In 1917, the Lansing-Khii Agreement recognized 
that "tcrritonal propinquity creates tpcaal relations,” 
but both Japan and the United Statc^ declared that “ . 
they ha\e [not] any puriviNc to mfnngc in any way the 
Independence or tcmtooal intcgnt) of China , .”** 
The Nine-Power Treat)' of 19:1 brought the pnn- 
aplcs of the “open dtior” and the integnty of China, so 
long maintained b)’ the United Stales, into a formal in- 
tcraational agreement of the signaler) powers, includ- 
ing Japan, Great Bntain, and France Tho$« powers 
agreed: “To respect the sovcreignt)', the independence, 
and the tcrntonal and admmistramc mtcgrityof Chinaj 
to proridc the fullest and most unembarrassed opportun- 
ity to China to de\ clop and maintain for herself an cfiec- 
rise and stable got ernment.*’ 

To Japan, hotretcr, the Nine-Power Treat), the 
Pact of Paris, and the Kcllogg-Bnand Pact were in the 

** Trniut AsTffn/nti II M 4ni CittJ, 
ri. bjr Job, V. A MiettBrny (» toV, Ktw Vorl, Ox'onl 
!*«»*, li. lojj 

^ FctngnFftiltent, 19 ij, >05-1 1« n* 
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nature of plausible sentiments uttered, to satisfy the mood 
of the moment. Japan was ‘‘realistic,” it played the inter-' 
national game as the enthusiastic advocates of power poli-, 
tics think it should be played. It had a weather eye for 
its “national interest.” It was not idealistic and was free ' 
from romantic nonsense. It had learned its lessons in die 
hard school of international diplomacy, and had taken its 
cue from the self-proclaimed followers of Machiavelli. 
When the right moment came, when the Western world 
was distraught by the economic hardships and political 
difficulties of the Great Depression, when the League of 
Nations was a council divided, when the United States 
and Great Britain had both permitted their navies to fall 
below even the permitted strength under the Washington 
Naval Treaties, Japan attacked Manchuria. It must have 
seemed a wise and courageous expansion of the “na- 
tional interest.” 

China was weak, the United States was pacifist and 
isolationist, and Great Britain could not and would not 
fight alone against Japan in defense of China. The United 
States protested, Secretary Stimson reminded Japan of its 
signatures to theNine-PowerTreaty, theKellogg-Briand 
Pact. That, however, had little influence upon the Japa- 
nese militarists. This was on September 22, 193 1 . A little 
later, on October 5, Stimson told the Council of the 
League of Nations: “On its part the American Govern- 
ment, acting independently through its diplomatic rep- 
resentatives will endeavor to reinforce what the League 

does ” The League did very little that was effective. 

The period of the early thirties was not propitious for 
strong action by the League of Nations. Furthermore, 
the League of Nations was weak because it was not built 
on the principle of the equality of the co-ordinate state. 
The great powers used it to bolster their own system of 
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the balance of povkcr and for their seeming advantage. 
The Japanese pursued their fateful adventures and fol- 
lowed their “natioiul interest” regardless of the judg- 
ment of the wxirld. 

The Amcrian Scactarj' of State, on J anuar>' 7,1933, 
sent identical notes to Japan and China. This was the now 
famous Stimsoft Doctrine. The notes said that the United 
States docs not ‘intend to rccogntie any treaty or 
agreement . . . which may Impair . . . the sovereignty, 
the independence, or the temtonal and administrative 
Integrity of the Republic of China ... or the Open Door 
policy. . . 

The notes went on to say that we would not recog- 
nize any agreement “which may be brought about by 
means eontmrj* to . the Pact of Pans of August 27, 
1918, to which China, Japan as well as the Umi^ States 
are parties” Amcna gave its adherence to the L>tton 
Cbmmts'ion’s report which condemned Japanese actions 
in China. It .also gave its “general endorsement” to the 
proposed settlement of the dispute Finding that its ag- 
gressive behavior m China had Iwcn disapproved by the 
League, Japan “walked out ” That, too, seemed “rcal- 
I'lic" and in accord with the “nntional inlcrcst” The 
Japanese delegate to the League returned to Japan via 
the United States to explain to the Amcnan people the 
civilizing and paaf)ing purposes of Japan. 

In 194Q-41, the ccnturs-old story w-ac drawing to a 
dramatic close. The American people had for fift) \ cars 
at least— with only the temporary deviation under Thciv 
dorc Roosevelt — maintained for itself and urged up'jn 
others the principles of nonaggrcssion in Ch*na, of Chi- 
nese polilial and tcrritonal equality ard integrity. And 
now the great ensis was at hand, Japan oltcrcd not to go 

^ 7 J Conjr., I Ks*., Dw.SJ.Il-11 
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to war if we surrendered our commitment to the “open ’ 
door” and territorial integrity of China. We had frozen 
Japanese assets and had placed an embargo against oil 
shipments. Japan had occupied most of China and had 
invaded French Indo-China. On November 20, 1941, 
the Japanese ambassador handed a note to Secretary of 
State Hull containing the conditions of peace for the 
Pacific. Japan promised to withdraw from French Indo- 
China in return for the lifting of the embargo, removal 
of the order freezing Japanese assets, and restoration of 
normal commercial relations. Those were the things 
Japan asked from the United States as a condition of 
peace. They seemed very simple and “realistic)” Surely 
they would serve the “national interest” of Japan and 
would not injure that of the United States. But Secretary 
Hull and the American people thought otherwise. Their, 
conception of realism and of the “national interest” 
rested upon an older theme. 

The American Secretary of State replied as follows 
on November a6, 1 94 1 . “The Government of the United ■ 
States and the Government of Japan, both being soli- 
citous for the peace of the Pacific, affirm that their na- 
tional policies are directed toward lasting and extensive 
peace throughout the Pacific area, that they have no ter- 
ritorial designs in that area, that they have no intention 
of threatening other countries or of using military force 
aggressively against any neighboring nation, and that 
.• . . they will actively support the following fundamental 
principles . . . : 

( 1 ) The principle of inviolability of territorial integ- 
rity and sovereignty of eadi and ail nations. 

(2) 'The. principle of "noninterference in the internal 
affairs of other countries. 
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(3) The prindple of equality', including equality of 
conimcmal opportunity and tratment. 

(4) Tlic prindple of txlancc upon International c«>- 
operauon . . . and paafic settlement of controtcrsica . . . , 
and that 

The Government of Japan ml) mthdratv all miKtarj', 
naval, air and polio* forces from China and from Ind> 
China 

Japan’s answer was Pari Harbor, December 7. And 
the story had come to its climair. The statement made 
by Hull m November, 1941, ts not so difFcrcnl from the 
first one made by Lmngston in January, 1832. . It 

IS against the pnnaplcs of our nation to build forts . . in 
foreign countries . . , we nc\ cr nuke conquests. . 

Roosetclt and Hull fulfilled an original Amencan 
commitment, not to be a party to the destruction of an- 
other nation That was our policy- towards China It 
lacked realism according to the advoates of economic 
determinism and power politics Well, Japan had its full 
masure of both, and it led stmgftt to national suiade. 

Why were we so idciJi'tic as to insist upon Chinese 
national integnty at a moment when the “wa\c of the 
future” seemed to be so overwhelming? Our acceptance 
of the Japanese challenge involved us in mortal danger 
and the staggering military' expenditure that no possible 
benefits from an Open Door policy would havx justified. 
Nor is thcreany proof that, in the Jong run, our trade with 
China would not hive been more prosperous urdcr the 
politial dominion of other nations than it actually was 
under the Open Door policy that we had pursued with 
such persistence. 

The European nations and Japan were not committed 

b JtcH J. psnjm, Ti* Diftensj 
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to the ideal of an Open Door policy, and their investment 
and trade were greater than that of the . United States. 
In 1902 and in 19 14, our investments were smaller than 
those of England, Japan, Russia, France, or Germany, 
and in 1931, they were only about equal to those of 
France and were exceeded by the other powers. Ameri- 
can investments in 1914 were only $42,000,000 (not 
counting some ten million dollars committed by mission- 
aries to religious and educational establishments). This 
represented only 2.8 per cent of our investments abroad. 
In the years between 1898 and 1914, when the United 
States defended Chinese integrity and kept the door open, 
its exports were (1914) less than i per cent of total ex- 
ports, and only 2 per cent of total imports. 

The imperial nations of Europe and Japan, whose 
vital economic interests in China were greater than ours, 
did not follow a policy of the “open door.” Why hot? 
The answer usually given is that the European nations at 
least were willing to fight for their trade privileges and 
to carve out special spheres of interest at the expense of 
China, and we were not. Why not? Because the .^eri- 
can people would not support a war for the purpose of 
establishing a specially favored commercial position in 
China, or to establish a zone of influence, or carve out a 
territory and call it American when in fact it was Chinese. 
The American government could not use force for these 
ends, because the American people would not support 
that kind of a war. Why? Because the American people 
believed that the Chinese had a right to their own ter- 
ritory, their own government, their national dignity, 
And we would take only our share of equal opportunity 
for trade or anything else. To convert this position pi 
ours into conclusive proof of economic motivation as the 
prima^ concern is a conclusion which could only be 
io8 
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drawn in an age when catnomic determinism is the great 
ob^c«ion. 

We differed from, and on various oceasions objected 
to, the polic)' of imperial nations in China. We looked 
askance upon their special spheres of interest, their con- 
trolled ports, their claims to exclusive rights. We did 
not copy them. We staked out no claim and asked for no 
special privileges, not because \\t would not fight for 
them, but bcausc the Amcnan people svould not sup- 
port what WTjuld to them ha\c appeared an unjust war. 

When, in the late thirties, Japan had clo-^ed most of 
the doors to China and left only the Uurma Road, Great 
Britain agreed for a short time to close that, too But we 
protested violently against the British compliance with 
the Japanese demands It >ccmcd to the Amenans unfair 
and repugnant. Largely in response to cur pressure, 
Great Britain reopened the road 

When the Japanese offered u> peace m the Far East, 
at theeipenv: of China, ue refused Thc>’ esen agreed 
to cwcuatc Indo-China if we would only recognize their 
conquests m China and Manchurn We declined. Because 
of economic interests^ No, because Uooscs'clt and Hull, 
speaking for the Amcnan people, recognized that no 
settlement which compromised Chinese politia! inde- 
pendence and tcmtonal mtegntj would be accqitablc to 
our sense of justice or consistent wnth our basic tradition. 
No American president could have satisfied the Japanese 
demands without risking repudiation, not merely by the 
opposition, but by his own party as w ell. 

The Amcnan people accepted the Japanese chal- 
lenge and the ri*k of war bcausc they real!) had no 
alicrnatltc. The Amcnan people could not and would 
not become a part)’ to the sacnficc of China And that 
decision had nothing to do with the commercial adon- 
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tages supposedly hidden in the Open Door policy. That 
decision, furthermore, had nothing to do with the de- 
fense of the “national interest,” as defined by such con- 
temporary students of international affairs as Professor 
Hans Morgenthau and George Kennan. It is not at all 
clear that our “national interest” was served by the com- 
plete destruction of Japan as a counterpoise to Russia, nor 
is it clear that, economically, it would not have been bet- 
ter — certainly much less expensive — to have permitted 
Japan to control and develop China. Our trade with both 
Japan and China would certainly have been greater, and 
we would not have fouglit a bitter war from which we 
have gained little but great military glory — something 
that Americans do not value enough to go to war about. 
To us, the “national interest” requires the survival of 
free and independent nations over the face of the earth. 
Roosevelt’s and Hull’s decision was inevitable because it 
was the decision of the American people. The old “fun- 
damental principle” of the co-ordinate state ruled this 
decision as it has most others in our foreign policy from 
the beginning. 


* 6 * 


The Co-ordinate State 
and the League of Nations 


I N 1914, the United States had long Ijccn turned 
towards the paths of peace The w-ar uith Mexico, 
the Cml War, the w*ar with Spam had not led to the 
mamtcnanccof large military forces. Our army tvas small 
and, in spite of its expansion after the war Mth Spun, our 
navy teas moderate Paafism was widespread among the 
Amcnan people and high!> respectable The churches, 
the women's clubs, the labor unions, and many other 
organizations consistently preached pacifist dortnnes and 
advoated the peaceful adjudiation of difficulties among 
nations. Such leaden as William Howard Taft, Charles 
Ewns Hughes, and Elihu Root stood committed to some 
sort of international league for the peaceful settlement of 
contro\crsies between nations. We favored the World 
Court. Amenans like Nicholas Murray Butler were con- 
spicuous leaders of the international peace movement. 
Our isolation from Europe, our historcal dislike of im- 
perialism and colonialism were part of a moral disavowal 
of war and militansm. 

The reaction of the Amcrian people to the ouilwcak 
of the First World War was incredulity. It did not seem 
that dvihzed oountnes htc Germany, TraTite, 
ard Britain should undertake todcslroy each other. For- 
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mer President Eliot, of Harvard University, spoke of ' 
this “monstrous outbreak of primitive savagery.” It •. 
seemed so futile. The almost instinctive withdrawal to 
neutrality was consistent with our tradition and, emo- 
tionally, an attempt to seal off any contact with the 
terrible tragedy. If the Germans had not violated the, 
beliefs most saaed to the people of the United States, 
involvement in the European carnage would have seemed - 
impossible. 

One of the things that seemed incredible was the 
sudden invasion of Belgium and its complete and brutal 
subjugation by the German military. That act was seen 
by our people with absolute horror. Those of us who 
remember it still recall the complete incredulity that 
such things could be. Here was a peaceful little nation, 
bound by treaty to remain neutral, cultivating its fields, 
and following in quiet its own affairs, suddenly destroyed 
by a ruthless military, without a declaration of war, wth- ' 
out cause, and in complete repudiation of a solemn treaty. 
The statement that the treaty was a mere “scrap of 
paper,” uttered by the German Chancellor, confirmed 
the callousness of the German government. The burn-’ 
ing of the library of Louvain, with its thousands of 
ancient books, aroused a feeling of abhorrence and sym- 
bolized the devil risen from Hell, to bring destruction 
to the earth. Americans never forgave Germany for that 
act of savagery, and the restoration of the library by the 
donations from the American people was a symbolic 
denial of the act itself. 

The later course of the war and the institution of, 
, unrestrained submarine warfare was taken as a logical 
fulfillment of the original evil intent, as the Americans 
understood it. One must go back to the speech'by Presi- 
dent Wilson before Congress on Aprjl-22, 1917? when he 
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ajkcd for a declaration of war against Germanj , to recall 
that we declared war, not against the German fwiople, but 
against the apparition of an c\al spirit In the world. 

“The present German submarine warfare ... is a 
warfare against mankind. It is a war against all nations. 
... we have no quarrel with the German people We 
have no feeling towards them but one of s>'mpathy and 
friendship ... we are glad to fight . . for the rights of 
nations great and small, and the privilege of men c\ cr>*- 
whcrc to choose their ovsn way of life and of olicdtcncc. 
We desire no conquest, no dominion We seek ... no 
material compensation for the samficc we shall freely 
make.»‘ 

We went to war not to increase our povier, not to 
expand our fcmtorj, not for aggrandiwmenf, Init to 
bring the c\al spirit to heel, and mike its reappearance 
impoMiWc. It was AmcncaS lur to end war m a literal 
scflw. And if was that which took the people into it How 
surprised the Amcnan people were to discos cr that 
there were secret treaties Wtucen European nations and 
that the allied powers were not, hkc our<clvcs, $imp!> 
fighting to make war impossible 

Senator Johnson- Could >ou *tatc whether or not any 
oPidal investigauon was made by our Gosemment to 
a'ccrtain whether or not there were anv *uch treaties of 
territorial di'position^ 

Till pRFsiorvr: There was no such investigation 
SitNator Johnson . These spcafic treaties, then— the Treaty 
of London, on the basis of which Italy entered the war, 
the agreement wth Rumania, in Augu^ iQifi, the 'va 
nous agreements m respect to AnaMinor, and the agree- 
ments consumnuted in the winter of 1917 between 
France and Russia rclath c to the frontiers of Germany', 
particularly in relation to the Saar Valley and the left 
* 8 j I Ki»., Sfif . P »£ s 
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bank of the Rhine— of none of these did we have (and 
when I say ‘we’ I mean you, Mr. President) any knowl- 
edge prior to the conferaice at Paris? 

The President: No, ^r. I can confidently answer that ques- 
tion no, in regard to myself. 

Senator Johnson: "When our Government, through you, . 
Mr. President, in January 1918 made the Fourteen 
Points as the basis for peace, were those points made with 
the knowledge of the existence of the secret agreements? 
The President: No. Oh, no.^ 

It may express our innocence, our naivete, our child- 
ish lack of experience in the world, but to the American - 
people the only thing that justified the war was the extir- 
pation of German militarism, which was the great visible , 
evil. 

Wilson’s Fourteen Points are part of the same story. 
They could only have been written by an American. The 
war could only have a moral purpose. It had to lead to 
a general association to guarantee the “political- inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity” of great and small 
nations alike. Nothing else was worth the war. How 
clear this conviction was can be seen in Wilson’s famous . 
“peace without victory” speech, delivered before a joint 
session of Congress on January 2a, 1917, three months 
before we entered the war. 

This speech deserves the most careful consideration. 
The President of the United States was speaking for 
a nation at peace, striving to remain neutral, and giv- 
ing utterance to the countrjds deepest .convictions. He. 
was, while arguing for peace, stating unconsciously .the . 
grounds upon which we would ultimately enter the war. 

“It must be a peace without inctory.. . . . Only a peace 
between equals can last. .... 

^ The Nation, Vol. CTX (Angost 30, 1919)^ a72fF. 
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. . . The equality of nations upon which peace must 
bcfouRdcdlfitistolastmu5tbeanequa!jt> of rights.. . 
Equality of femtor>’ or of resources there of course an- 
pot lx. . . . But no one asks or expects an) thing more than 

an equality of rights.... 

... No pciM an last, or ought to last, w hich does not 
rccngntic and accept the pnnaplc that . . no right any- 
where exists to hand peoples alxiut from «ovcrcjgnt) to 
sm eragnti .as if they u ere propertj . . . 

... 1 am proposing, as it were, that the nations should 
mth one accord adopt the doctrine of President Monroe 
asthcdoctrireoftheworld, lhar .ever) pcopIcshouJd 
be left free to determine its own polity, its own way of 
development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the 
little along with the great and puutrful 

. . .These arc Am'.nnn pnnciplcs, \rncncan policies 
We Could stand for no otherv 

For with u«, sicuntv !> only conceivable in a ju't 
irorld That is where wc differ from other peoples, and 
that Is where the advoates of the dnetnnes of economic 
determinism and of power politics ini«5 the point when 
they tr>‘ to dCvVriltc American motivation To the Ameri- 
can people, It IS inconceivable that mihtar)’ secunt)' can 
rest upon injustice, upon jmsscr, upon the ill-pottcn fruits 
of imperialism and oppresMon Secunt) must stem from 
the loj-al co-opcration of people assoaated in the com- 
mon enlcrpHsc of peaceful existence m a recalcitrant uri- 
vcrsc. Power derived from conquest, c.xploitation, and 
abuse is insecure juM Iwcausc it is unjust, and is bound to 
fail when the crucial test arris es. The Fourteen Points of 
Wilson and the struggle in Pans for the ntafang of the 
peace arc jllu'stntiv c of the i^c at hand. The Fourteen 

* Cone^ 1 Cen^rmunui RfttrJ, V'ol LIV', Pars t, (Jm- 

«fr l». Ifl?). I7*t-4J 
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Points were the American expression of faith in'a world 
where decent men could live togetlier in peace.aiid dig- 
nity and where the small and great states would feel, 
secure. 

The German government, after many misgivings and 
much heartburning, was finally driven to accept the 
Fourteen Points as a basis for an armistice. But after'the ' 
Germans agreed, the Allied governments objected to 
them. The principles embodied in the Fourteen Points . 
were not consistent with the existing secret treaties, and 
were not in the spirit of the traditional European diplo- 
macy. Colonel House cabled to Wilson: “Clemenceau 
and Sonnino are not in sympathy with the idea of a league 
of nations.”* 

During the earlier discussions between the Allies on 
the armistice, the opposition to the Fourteen Points was 
very much in evidence. Lloyd George pointed out that 
the Germans had accepted the Fourteen Points “on con- 
dition of [their] being the terms of peace. . . . Should we 
not make it quite clear to the German Government that 
we are not going in on the Fourteen Points of peace?”® ' 

Clemenceau, remarking that he had never been asked 
by Wilson whether he accepted the Fourteen Points, in- 
quired of Lloyd George whether he had been, and was 
told in reply, “I was not asked either.” It was suggested 
by the French Foreign Minister, Pichon, that they be . 
set aside for the moment. Balfour indicated, however, 
that if the Allies agreed to a discussion of armistice terms 
without making it clear that they objected to the Four- . 
teen Points, they would then be bound by, them. Then 
said Clemenceau: “I want to hear the Fourteen Points,” 

^Charles Seymour, Atnerican Diflomacy During the Worli Wtir.- 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1934), 369. 
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and 5onntno, for Italy, added with some derision: “Yes, 
and the fi\ e more, and the ©then.” 

It required the threat of an Amerian wthdraa.i! 
from the ncgothtlons and of possible direct communi- 
nlion bettt^cen the United States and Germany, before 
the ;\JIics would take the Fourteen Points serioush, 
‘‘That would amount to a <cparatc peace I'ctwccn the 
United States and the Central Powen^'' CIcmenceau 
asked “it might,” was Colonel House’s reply.* 

The issue remained senous enough for House to 
be prepared to team them that if they did not yield to 
Prerident Wilson, he would" ask the advice of Con- 
gress w’heiher the United States should make a separate 
peace with Germany, now that she had accepted the 
American terms, or whether we should go on fighting 
until German) had accepted the terms of France, Eng- 
land and Ital) , whates cr thc> might be 

The Fourteen Points were finall) accepted with two 
re<cr\itions, and Gernuny surrendered 

The making of the peace, howeser, when the dele- 
gates gathered at Versailles nearly a >ear htcr, proved 
a different matter Wilson’s idealism and ‘\mcna’s faith 
in a better world was there greatly compromised by the 
writing of terms which, tn effect, largely repudiated Iwth 
the purpose for which the United States had entered the 
War, and the Fourteen Points which Germanv had ac- 
cepted as a basis for ending it When Wlson found him- 
self faced with the realities of Europe, he compromised 
xrith the cmI he had taken the Amerian people into the 
war to destroy. He compromised in bittcmcs and in 
unhappiness. But he did it in the effort to rescue the 
L«gue of Nations from the wreckage of Amcna’s hopes 

jjt. 
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and ideals. For, in the League, at least, there was the 
promise that in the end the ideals of the American people 
would be fulfilled. The league would make a world 
where the little nations could be as safe as the big, and 
have their moral integrity and political equality secured; 

The American people, however, defeated this effort 
because Wilson had destroyed their faith when he yielded 
to European diplomacy. Had Wilson stayed at home, 
or had he abandoned the conference and declared in the 
ringing words he was master of, that he would not bar- 
gain with evil, that the American people had not gone 
to war to rescue the Imperial powders and guarantee them 
in their possessions, that he had not taken the people of 
the United States to war to destroy the German people 
but to save them and their conquerors as well from the 
dangers of future wars, he would not have lost his leader- 
ship, and he might have won both the League of Nations 
and an acceptable peace. 

Colonel House emphasized this point. . I do not 
believe that he utilized his commanding position. He was 
the God oil the mountain [italics in the original] and his 
decisions regarding international matters were practically 
final. When he came to Europe and sat in wth the Prime 
Ministers of the other states, he gradually lost his place 
as first citizen of the world.”® 

What in the end defeated Wilson, and the League of 
Nations as well, was not just political chicanery, or per- 
sonal hatreds, or Wilson^s stubbornness, but also the bit- 
ter disillusionment of the American people when they 
discovered that they had been misled, not by their en- 
emies, but by their allies. The bitterness turned against 
France, but especially agmnst England. And the' League 
of Nations was ultimately voted down in the United 

® Seymour, Amcncan Diflo/nacy, 399. 
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StJtcs Scmtc, not bccnu>c it committed the United States 
to pariidpatc in worJd affairs but bcau«e it sanctioned 
an unjust peace liy tying up the League uith the treaty. 
The league would seemingly confirm England, I-rance, 
and Italy In their new gams It would apparently tnerase 
the strangle hold of the Imperial powers over subject 
peoples. It would ‘addle French militarism on Europe. 
It would make a mockery* of the propo>ed self-determi- 
nation of nations, which was so large a part of the Amm- 
an wwr ideal, just as the treaty negotntjons had made 
a mockery of open cot cnants openly arrived at. 

It is erroneous to assume, a> is almost always done, 
that the defeat of the League of Nations was et idenee of 
ourdivttowal of interest in world peace or in world af- 
fairs. The league of Nalion‘, lied m as it was wath the 
German Peace Ircatv, was defeated bccau'c it ‘cemed 
to confirm the miliiari'in sst had gone to war to eradi- 
ate. One needs hut to go hack and rend the debates mihe 
Senate to realize that some of the most influential isola- 
tioni'ti were objecting to Wilwn’' surrender of the 
cherished klicN which had iiWificd our going to war. 
One quotation wall have to suffice 

We ate Senator Uorah because he was one of the 
“b'ttcr-cndcrs ” He was more consistent m his opposition 
than Senator I.odgc, and refused to consider anv conipro- 
mi«e He worked to defeat the League of Nations, not, 
aA an he fairly said of some others, ju‘l to harm and 
d^cTcdir Wotxlrow Wilson 

Speaking on March 3, 1920, Borah said 
“. . , Prior to the ending of the war . the Prcsulcnl 
hid a*'nounccd the prmdpics upon which world peace 
could be built. . . . They were the prinnples of a just 
Kttlcmcrt ... He went to Europe to engage face to face 
tho«e whom he knew would oppose his poltnes and fight 
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hand to hand against the ancient custom’s and prejudices 
of the Old World, He evidently believed he could Araer- - 
icanizc European diplomacy, that he could give it a con- 
science and make it do service for democracy. , . . But ijv 
Europe he was compelled to accept Europe’s views and 
in the end to adopt Europe’s standards and systems. 
There is no use to deny it . . . this ... is not the treaty 
which the President intended to give the world, neither 
is it the treaty which will bring peace to the world. . . . 

Instead of a treaty based upon the humane principles 
of an American President it is a treaty preserving every vi- 
cious principle of European statecraft and through whose , 
every page and paragraph, every open provision, and 
every covert phrase, vengeance crawls and writhes and 
hisses. A treaty which puts beneath brutal feet of power 
millions of subject peoples, and denies liberty and inde- 
pendence to countless millions yet unborn. This is the ' 
treaty which Europe exchanged for the treaty which- 
America promised, and for which all the world waited.”® 
What defeated the League of Nations was, it is clear, 
more than President Wilson’s stubbornness or his inabil- 
ity on his return from Europe to take the American peo- 
ple into his confidence. Nor was Senator Lodge’s personal . 
dislike of Wilson or the Republican party’s effort to dis- 
credit the President the sole and sufficient cause for 
America’s failure to enter an international association, 
long advocated by some of its most distinguished political 
figures, and brought into being by a president of the 
United States. For in the end, the League of Nations was 
opposed by those American liberals who had been its 
best .friends. - • 

' The New Refuhlic had supported Woodrow Wilson 
® Senate, 66 Cong-., 2 scss., Congressional Record (March 3, i9^o)> 
3803 ff. . 
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from f)jc beginning, and ^ns looked upon as something 
of a tcmiofncial organ of his administration. Itwas strong- 
ly in favor of a I-caguc of Nations. Before the great dc- 
Intc sns ovzr, howcv cr, it had joined Wilson’s opponents 
and urged the defeat of both the League and the treaty 
which it embodied. This weekly tvas then in the hc}cby 
of its influence, and t hcopinions it expressed helped shape 
the thinking of newspaper editors and members of Con- 
gress. It is therefore of some importance to cons'der the 
grounds of the opposition of this journal. 

In the early dap of the debate, while still supporting 
the idea of a League of Nations, it said editonally, on 
Nottnber 30, 1918 

*‘If Europe IS still to remain, as Senator Reed says, 
*1 madvtrom’ of poucr politics, the American common- 
walth tvould possess salid rca*^^^ for recosermg her 
former moral neutrality and political isolation,” and 
went on to argue that the oscntnl point was that with a 
League, ^‘Europe «t 11 no longer l>c torn b> cunflicling 
anhitlons and irrcconalablc anlmt»s.ltle^ . .” If the 

League is to prose merely an alliincc of the victorious 
powers for the supprcst-ion of the vanquished, then our 
experience wth the war will have proven mjunous to 
t‘‘8 United States, . for we should have destrojed 
l’m«5ia only to pcrpclintc Pni$Mani<im 

By March 8, 1919, it was urging a revision of the 
draft of the League covenant, liccause it embodied the 
danger of our “renouncing freedom from the animirs- 
ifes” that so long warped the lives of the European peo- 
ples The opfxincnts of the I-caguc were justified, the 
Xiv Rfpuhlii argued, in so far as there was a danger 
that the .\mcnan people might become entangled in a 
tndiuenal sj-stem of European alliances “ 
‘’VfwR/;.»/,',Vot xni, 
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“The danger is real. There are eminent statesmen in 
Europe and in America who are working ceaselessly to 
enclose them in the straitjacket o£ a traditional European 
alliance.” By March 29, it had come to the conclusion that 
Article X, which according to President Wilson was, 
the heart of the League covenant, should be eliminated, 
“because America should not be pledged to. uphold 
injustice.”^^ 

The NewRepuhlicy therefore, long before theLeague 
was finally defeated, had taken substantially the same 
grounds of opposition that were voiced by Senator Borah. 

T he Nation, for so long an important influence among 
American liberals, supported President Wilson’s domes- 
tic and foreign policies with enthusiasm. Like the Nenn 
Republic, it was for a League of Nations and a just peace. 
It spoke of this being the President’s hour, of his. having 
been given a mandate by tvorld events to establish a just 
peace. But as time dragged on, and the reports from 
Europe indicated that the ideals Wilson had propounded 
would not survive the peace conference, The Nation, 
turned on President Wilson v'ith inaeasing bitterness, 
and ended by being as hostile as his worst Republican 
opponents. The news that the League of Nations cove- 
nant was to be an integral part of the peace treaty was 
described as “a deliberate attempt to dragoon the.Senate 
of the United States,” and consistent with the “whole dis- 
creditable course of the Paris Conference.”*® 

It went on to add that , what we have is calm, 
arrogant, and ruthless formulation of a plan for world 
domination by the five conquering powers. . . . The gov- 
ernmejits of the United States, Great Britain, France, . 
Italy, and Japan are the League of Nations; they are the ■ 

Ibui., 263-65. 
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executive council} they appoint the dummy directors, 
the) pa^-i finally on theijualificalionsoffardiclafcs, they 
are m ^hort an al''ol«tc and irresponsible oligarthy.”" 

On March 19, T/r/* Xmhn laid editorially, ^‘Thc 
terms of the armistice were the terms of the secret trea- 
ties; the terms of the peace arc the terms of the secret 
Ircarlcs.”” 

Without burdemnj; the reader wath further diatton«, 
It is clear that sshat defeated the I-capic of Nations ss-as 
something in addition to chicanery and the hvpocnsj of 
much of the politial oppo-ition to Wilson What rmalK 
as-vumi AmcnaVrtfuial ti* enter the intcrnntional a^so- 
oatjnn il had b'lmpht into l<inp was the tom’rttjon that 
the I/iapic (if Nations and the jieaec denied, rather than 
afnrmcd, tht idciU of freedom, justice, and the iftdc- 
{scmlence of the ovordimti (-ntc m the mttrmtional 
communitv 

Wihon’s cfTort In somethinp out of the 

Mrcckagc led Nith to a moral and politjril dwstcr. The 
di'iIIuMonment of the “Io<t generation” that follmscd 
upon the heels of the futile crusade made America a 
lunch and iH'httd nation in more than the mternatiomi 
sense 

We went into the ssair to “maV'C tlic world safe for 
dcmiicnq-”, we fought *‘a snr xpain‘t mr”; we cro*sal 
the ocean a million strong to establish the principle cf 
'clMctcrmiiutinn, and, when our allies cmfirmcd sshat 
their wo«t enemies had said of them, ue lurred our 
Iwci'S upon them We turned our Heks upun then Ik- 
raiKc they failed uv. The I^guc of Nations teas, but “a 
fcrap of paper,” and the fell thirps were the jccrct trea- 
ties, the jKiwrr puMtions, the economic arrangements, the 

” If-U 
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indemnities, and the cynicism of an older diplomacy that 
we could not understand and would not bargain with. 
We did not abandon Europe. Europe abandoned us. 

There is visible in this prolonged debate the “funda- 
mental principle’^ the American people have pursued 
with a consistency that is as surprising as it is fascinat- 
ing. For this ideal of the co-ordtnate state has worked in 
the things wc did as well as in those we failed to do. In 
the struggle over the League of Nations, as we have just 
seen, opponents argued that Europe was irremediable, set 
in its corrupt ways, and incapable of learning the Ameri- 
can lesson of equality and anticolonialism, and that we 
ought therefore to stay out of Europe. The advocate of 
the League countered that Europe had been reformed, 
Americanized, so to speak, and would now, if we joined 
the League, adopt our principles of the co-ordinate state, 
and then turn towards a beneficent rather than oppres- 
sive foreign policy. The “isolationists” and the “join- 
ers” were arguing their case on the same grounds, the 
first insisting that Europe could not, and the second, that 
it could be reformed — reformed meaning learning to 
respect the political equality and territorial integrity of 
the independent nation. 




Tlic Co-ordinate State 
and the Second World War 


T m Second World War cast its blade shadows be- 
fore « and <Icc|>cncd ihc diMlIu^ionmcnt of the 
Amcncin people with a I'uropc that could not 
aUde in peace or tolerate the 'ur\j\il of freedom among 
men or jodcpendincc among nations The n*>c of Ma*- 
voltni and I Iitler confirmed the djrc‘t progno<tiation$ of 
the i'-olationi$ts.‘lhc destruction of Dhir>p-i,thc Hoart- 
I-at’al memorandum, the refu<al to ifnpo*c clTcctiie 
sarclion^ apinst Ital), the failure of the I/niguc to re- 
ttrain Japan, the rearmament of Germanj, the occupa- 
tion of the Rhirclond, and the annrtalion of Aiutna alt 
fe'tiiicd to the secring uudom and forcMphl of the older 
oppcncnis of “entangling alltarccs ” !‘rcstdcnt Uoosc- 
vcit’s quarantine speech in Chiago m 1 937 fell on deaf 
carsj his warning that “the ^c^)• foundations of aWIi/j- 
lion arc scriousi) threatened” ucnl unheeded, and the 
implied commiimcjit in the statement thit “those who 
cherish their freedom and recc'gnfee and respect the 
equal right of thar reighbo** to be free and hv t in peace 
must work together . . Jtirrcd the fear of a revr In- 
volvement m a Turopcan wrorld hopelessly bent upon 
fclf-d«truction. Hut s\hat hardened the .Vmen'ean peo- 
ple in their dctc-mlnatim to stav out of the Turopcan 
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^^mess” was the surrender by France and England at 
Munich. For here it was made evident that there were, 
jio moral principles left that were worth defending. The 
reaction in the United States was bitter, because the 
Munich Pact was a voluntary yielding of a principle of 
national integrity and political equality for which we 
had gone into the First World War. 

American feeling reflected in newspaper editorials 
on September 2.0, 1938, when the news of France’s and 
Britain’s acquiescence in Hitler’s demand for the Sude- 
tenland was announced, suggested the course the Uiuted 
States would follow if a war should break out in Europe. 
The surrender to Hitler fortified isolationist feeling in 
the United States and was evidenced in newspapers scat- 
tered widely over the country. 

TheA^^ York Herald Tribune said bitterly: “Hum- 
bly they not only laid Czechoslovakia upon the altarj 
they commanded her to commit suicide there. ...” 

The Washington Evening Star spoke in irate but 
prophetic language when it said: “. . . Paris henceforth 
speaks with the authority of Monaco. The Maginot Line 
has become a rope of sand.” 

To the Philadelphia Inquh'er, the yielding to Hitler 
was a “sickening backdown,” while T he Boston Herald, 
like many other papers, recognized that; “The admon- 
itions in Washington’s Farewell Addr-ess will take on an 
aspect of gospel truth. . . . The hands of the isolationists 
will be srtengthened.” According to the Richmond 
Times-Disfatch: “The year 1938 will mark the begin-: 
ning of the end of the British Empire. . . 

The sense of defeat felt by Americans is reflected in 
the Cliattanooga Times. The men who had died in the 
First World War had been betrayed by the Munich de-' 
cision. This feeling was shared by millions of Amen- 
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catH, Wc had taken |urt m the Tirst World War, and in 
tC'tjmonj of our faith, thousands of our dead were tnold- 
enng in Kuropcan graves, onl> to haw the things lhc> 
died for surrendered bj' the nations wc had crossed the 
ccan to save. “The Czechs arc not alone among the bc- 
irajctl. Millions of men who died »n the World War in 
the Wtef that they were swng dcmocrac>‘ have al'jj 
Ijccn bcirajed.” 

The Munich arrangement was Kirrcn of justice or 
m^rit, according to the Ttiws-Puo) une of New ©'•leans, 
and <ettlcd nothing When Hitler prcapitated the 
ord World War, 1 ranee and I'ngland turned to the 
United i'tato for help and ♦-uight in dc-pair for the as* 
suniice that Wt would nut let them pen'h But theghu^t 
of a sacrificed CzectK*v|ovikia 'UkxJ m their path and 
muniv*d their pleas M'»'t \mcncans ‘•aw not onU the 
inju‘>tice of the Munnh OtciMun.but felt it lu be morallj 
degrading and |'iilificall> «nvM‘< But most of all thej 
rci.upni 2 cd, pruphcticallv, the futilitv of the act The 
Mmne.ipnliv remarked that “'uch a p»ilic^ w Ivurd 
to lead to greater disn'tcr ” 

It IS obvious that American? talketl ard fell as if they 
had liccn Ixitnvcd and lud lc«t a vrar. The revulsion in 
the United btatrt against Britain and rrance, opeciall) 
Britain, is only comparable to the feeling against Ccr- 
nunv’j mvas'on of Belgium m the first World War It 
rct^uired the inviston of Denmark and Norway, t? c fall 
of France, and the henve battle of Bntain, now lictumc a 
lonciv little lastion against the forces of eval, to wipe 
awaj the guilt of the bcfnpl of Czechoslovakia. It 
would have been infinitely easier fo- the Amcnon peo- 
ple to have joined Great Britain in the war if she had, 
m jpjS, thrown hmclf agamst HirJrr on the grounds 
that «hc would n^t Ik a party to the destruction of an 
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independent little nation, that she would resist the Row- 
ing evil to the bitter end. That would have been some- 
thing we would have understood and approved, and in 
the end supported. But to go to war in defense of allies 
guilty of betraying the moral principles which, to the 
American people, alone justify a great national sacrifice 
proved a different thing indeed. The threat implicit in 
a German victory had to become stark clear before the 
American people could be moved to support Great 
Britain. 

In 1 939, when Roosevelt, who clearly saw the mean- 
ing of the Nazi threat, addressed himself to Hitler and 
Mussolini to secure from them the terms of a possible 
peace, he used language that spelled out the old Ameri- 
can tradition in favor of the security of the independent 
nation. “Three nations in Europe and one in Africa have 
seen their independent existence terminated. . . . Are you 
willing to give assurance that your armed forces will not 
attack or invade the territory or possessions of the fol- 
lowing independent nations: Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Great Britdn and Ireland, France, Portugal, 
Spain, Switzerland, Lichtenstein, Luxemburg, Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, Tur- 
key, Greece, Iraq, the Arabias, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Iran.” We repeat the list because it reasserts in spe- 
cific terms the implicit idea of the co-ordinate state. -For 
it was on this basis that we were ultimately to go to war. 

This doctrine was stated once again in 1940, this 
time against Russia when she occupied the Baltic coun- 
tries. Sumner Welles told the Russians, “The people of 
the United States are opposed to predatory activities ... 
to any form of intervention on the part of one state, how- ; 
ever powerful, in the domestic concerns of any other 
128 
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sufc, however ttcak. These pnnaplc^ cunvtituie the v'cr}’ 
foundation upon which the cwsting relationship between 
the ^vcnty'Onc sovereign republics of the new world 
rests. The United States will continue to stand by these 
principles because of the eonvusion of she Amerran fro- 

that unless the Joetrme m exhtth these frsna^les are 
trthnent once aj^am io\ern tU relatntis beiTeen nj^orii 
, . , modern ehdrzatian tan not he fresened,*^' [author’s 
italics] 

The theme of the co-ordinate state thus projected 
for the rest of the world It » the older ideal of Wilson 
to extend the Monroe Doctnne through a league to all 
nations It is the same doctnne which, in 1941, appears 
in the Atlantic Charter And the commitments m the 
Allnntic Charter — statementsof the proposition of etjual' 
ity, freedom, and independence of the little state along 
with the great— arc what gave the bccor.d World War 
«omething of the same cru»admg flavor that the Hrst 
World War had. 

Thc<c restatements of \mcnan ideals had little im- 
mednte influence upon the course of the Second World 
War. While Trejidcnt Itoo'cv ell was as-^rting m simple 
and moving words the devotion of the people of the 
United States to the Chnstiin philo^phy of human dig- 
nity and juslia among men and nations, the darkne^ 
was dewing m on the world Hitler’s armies had de- 
5 tro>cd Poland, ov’crrun France, conquered Belgium and 
Holland, ocaipied Norway am! Denmark, subjugated 
Yugoslavia and Greece, and crossed the Meditcmncan 
to threaten Eg>'pt and the Suca Canal. In the Far Ivast, 
Japan had pla^ nearly all of China Inncath the >okc, 
and extended its hold upon mostof IndivChlna, and was 

t r>enntiai ff« (Bc»lon, Weft J l*tMr 

yppi in, 
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threatening the Malay Peninsula. There seemed nothing 
in the way to stop them from overwhelming Australia 
and New Zealand. The entire world was threatened by 
Germany and Japan. Only two major powers, Russia and 
the United States, were not engulfed by war, and Russia 
had signed a treaty of friendship with Germany and had 
taken her share of partitioned Poland once again. 

Britain alone fought on against the day of certain 
doom, unless the American people came to her aid. The 
American people watched the Battle of Britain with in- 
creasing admiration and growing apprehension. They 
were, in their vast majority, opposed to totalitarianism 
and contemplated the prospect of a German and Japanese 
victory with increasing disti'ust. But a large part of the 
American people were isolationist. Their experience in 
the First World War had heightened their skepticism of 
the integrity of European statesmen and increased their . 
dislike of power politics. They had fought one war in 
Europe for the ideals American people take for granted, 
and the fruits of the victory were denied them. And here, 
once again, while the wounded from the last war were 
still filling thousands of hospital beds, the call was on 
them to cross the ocean once more to do battle against the 
evil powers they had once reduced. They were asked, as 
they had been before, to go forth and lay down their 
lives to “save the world for democracy!” Yes, but what 
about Munich, what about Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, 
Ireland, India, and the other peoples of Asia and Africa , 
held in bondage by the nations we were now to save once 
again? With the greatest of difficulty. President Roose-. 
velt had succeeded in getting Congress to repeal the Arms, 
Embargo Act so as to permit. Great Britain to' purchase 
arms and food in the United States. But that was obvious- , 
ly insufficient j if Great Britain was to hold oh at the edge 
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of !hc preaptrc, would ha\e to become Ihe ”Anciul 
/or PcmoCrac).” 

The conclu'iUc dekitc in Congress on what we should 
do to halt the pratving totaliumn mcnicccamco^cr the 
I^nd-Ixasc bill in I'chnurj*, 1941. It proved to Iv a 
rehearsal of the earlier argumcAls o\cr the League of 
Nations. TTicrc seemed to be nothing to add to w hat had 
previously been said. Those who fatored President 
lloostvch's dc'irc to help Great Britain to sumvc and 
to defeat the unholy ambitions of Cerrmnj, repeated the 
Amencan tommifmcnt ro defend demoersej'and main- 
tain the independent state Thej said, over and over 
again, that the survival of dcmocracv and respect of na- 
tional trtegnt^ tn the rest of the world had alw'aj's been 
a nutter of deepest concern to the Ignited States In fact, 
if VTcwcrc ever to havcptacc.Jcmocraiy and the respect 
for little nations mu^t not l>c allowed to disappear from 
the /ace of the artb. \ lotalitanan vicirry would en- 
danger the existence of the L’mtcd States just because 
we could hiv'c no fnends and no allies etetpt .among the 
vicmsKTacics, whom we most preserve, to perpetuate the 
only kind of a world that »c could live in with any pros- 
p'.ct of peace 

The opponents of the measure, the isolationists, 
argued as had been argued prcvjousl}, that Eumpc was 
doomed to constant war, that it never had and never 
would respect the itidcpcndcncc of weak narion?, thit 
each was dnv cn bj* the same hateful ambition to control 
and dominate other nations, and Lrgland, whom we 
would now defend, had just as had, if rot a w orse, record 
of imperialism as her enemies. It wav r.o use to take 
American lives and expend them in Europe to defend 
dcmocrac)', freedom, ard independence, Europe was, 
.ind would remain, inrtJfnphlc.^, once again, tho^e who 
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favored and those who opposed a maj or change in Anieri- - 
can foreign policy were doing it on the same grounds. ' 
The debate speaks for itself. We cannot follow it be- ' 
cause it adds nothing new to the argument. Two citations - 
will illustrate the theme of this book — that we always' ' 
repeat the same body of ideas every time we are called 
upon to deal with international questions.^ 

Senator Thomas of Utah argued that the proposal 
was consistent with our traditional foreign policy, which 
derives from the Declaration of Independence. 

“The fundamental principle of International law— 
and without that principle there can be no international 
law — is that, regardless of the size of the state, regard- 
less of its power, the state shall be recognized as art entity 
on an equal basis with every other state,” 

La Follettc of Wisconsin insisted about England: . 

. . When it was to her interest in Asia to allow Japan to 
take Manchuria, she did so. When it was to her interest 
in Africa to allow Mussolini to take Ethiopia, she did so. 
When it was to her interest in Europe to allow Hitler to 
take Austria and Czechoslovakia, she did so.” 

It is clear that those who urged aid to England did 
so because they were anxious to defeat tyranny, to main- 
tain the principle of freedom, and the right of little na- . 
tions to live in independence. They also believed that in 
saving the democratic nations tliey were serving the best 
interests of the United States. 

It is equally clear that many of those who opposed 
Lend-Lease did so because they hated imperialism and 
tyranny, and could see no grounds for holding English 
rule in India, or the history of English relations with Ire- 

® 77 Cong.} 1 soss., Congressional Record,' yol.-UXXXll, Part I 
(February 17 and 19, 1941)1 1033—58, and 1151-71 (House Reforl 

1776)- , ' ' ■ ; - 
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land or “ evidence of Botiin’s commitment to 
freedom and mdepe ndcnce-Tlicyallcd up the surrender 
of independent Icmtoriea to Japan, Italj, and Gerruny 
a< a proof of Hnglish indifTcrcnce to the ideal of freedom. 
The) rcalled the refusal to write a peace on Wl«on'*s 
Fourteen Points as a betraji! that would be repeated 
again if nc got involved in the Second World War, and 
they argued that Europe was jrremcdial, and that Amer- 
ia could not change European politial habits, and wculd 
only nsl. its own Security and dcmocnc)’ by Incoming cn- 
tangled in Euro}>can wars 

All of this wras said by men who rq'catedly avowed 
their hatred of tyrnnn) , war, and oppre<sion. 'Fheir eval- 
uation of the political forces at pby in the world may be 
questioned, but what remains dear is that those who 
argued in faior, and those nho oppo*^! I.cnd-Lc 3 sc, 
wcrclasing themscU es on the simc princples— the ideal 
of frceiiom and equality among coordintc states. 

Pearl f-farbor brought a temporary end to the debate 
Isetwecn the isolattonists and the intcrsertiomsts The 
differences that had jo deeply dii idcd the Amcnan peo- 
ple were merged in a common effort to defeat the tolali- 
tanan forces that threatened to conquer the earth. 

In stating Amcna’s purpose in the y'*ar, President 
Kooseyclrand his as'iooatc* repeated yvhat had licen *a5d 
a hundred times before. The war must not onl> be fought 
to the utterdefeat of the enemy, but out of it must emerge 
a world of freedom and justice, where the little mtion 
an Jive in peace and d’gnit)' l>crjde its Jarge rc'ghlx'r;. 
Fear of aggression mu't pa« from the world, and ar 
international K'>dy competent to maintain the peace must 
be brought into being to assure that justice and freedom 
shall prevail among nations 

These idcaU are then repet'ed m the Mr^w Dec- 

m 
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laration and in statements issued after the Teheran Con- 
ference. They are also embodied in the basic principle of 
the United Nations: ‘OThe Organization is based upon 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all its members.” 

President Truman repeated these same principles in - 
outlining the fundamentals of American foreign policy 
in his speech of October 27, 1947, when he said: “We • 
shall refuse to recognize any government imposed upon 
any nation by the force of any foreign power”; and in 
the Truman Doctrine, when he declared that “one of 
the primary obj ectives of the foreign policy of the United 
States is the creation of conditions in which we and other 
nations will be able to work out a way of life free from 
coercion.” These same doctrines are implicit in the North 
Atlantic Treaty, in the mutual defense assistance policy, 
and in President Eisenhower’s proposal to condemn Rus- 
sia’s violation of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements. The 
“fundamental principle” of co-ordinate states, with 
which our history as a federal union began, has thus re- 
mained a continuing philosophy of international rela- ■ 
tions up to the present. 

Characteristically American has been the popular 
reaction to the deviations in our basic attitude which have 
followed some of the decisions made at the Yalta Con- 
ference. The announcement by the White House that 
the United States had agreed to the Russian demand for • 
three votes in the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions and had accepted an equal number of votes for itself 
was announced on March 29, 1945, and repudiated on 
April 3 — a major policy reversal in five days. This 
change of a basic political decision reflects the strength 
of the opposition to a proposal which would have violated 
the principle of equality upon which our nation rests, • , 
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and upon w hid) the I’an-Amerian sj'stem his Ivcn built. 
The acceptance of the {;rcat.povrcr \ctci has Iwn sub- 
jected to constant critiosm from the I'eginmnjt. It had 
to l)C oflidally defended by Secretary of State Stettinius, 
and has, in ciTcCt, on the initiative of the United States, 
jo<t much of Its controlling weight b^' the tnn.‘fcr to the 
Assembly of vital quc<tions upon which dcoiions wuld 
Invc been bhveked by the ctcra«€ of the veto by Ssvnct 
Russia The fact that the transfer of jurisdiction from 
the Security Couna! to the As«cmW) was m the effort to 
protect the sovereignty and integnt)’ of an independent 
nation— Korea— -IS cWjucnt tc<tifnonv ty the soundners 
of the historical Amcncan tradition of the co-ordinate 
state. 

The criticism « hich applies to the v cio applies to the 
rule of permanent mcml<rship of the great povrers m 
theSeaint) Council. It seems to manv Amcnans jujtas 
unreasonable as it would have been fur the Comtitu- 
tional Convention to have named the states of New Vorfc, 
I’cnnsjhmia, Massachusetts, and Virginia as the great 
states with speaal poveerv and responsibilities, a propo- 
sition made dunng the debates and rejected In San Trin- 
Ci<«), the I^lin-Amcncan nations, when thev objected to 
the aero, the great power designation, and to multiple 
votes for Russia, were m effect repenting the role in the 
discussion of the constitution of the United Nat'onv that 
the little states pfaved in the formation of the federal 
Union. It is predictable that if the United Nations is to 
surviv e, it will in time adopt, perhaps in ‘Mgea, the prop- 
osition of co-ordinate mcmljcrship in its fullest sense. Tor 
one thing is deaf the American federal Union .and the 
Rm-Amerian saltern have grown stronger with the 
) cars because the principle of equality remov ed the one 
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fundamental obstacle to international co-operation — an 
equal opportunity to partidpate in a decision which affects . 
all the member nations. 

The principle of the “indestructible” state is the 
fundamental condition for the “indestructible” union. 
The American people have followed this ideal from the 
beginning and can, in foct, follow no other. That is what 
the world means to them. The bitter attack upon the 
Yalta agreement to give Russia certain special rights in 
China is a good example of the American position. The 
criticism, in spite of the justifjdng reasons of the military 
demands of a great war, is on the grounds that it was done 
without China’s knowledge and consent. No crisis, in the 
minds of Americans, justified our giving away parts of 
another peoples’ territory without its own previous agree- 
ment. For Americans believe that the prindpie of equal- 
ity, by providing an equal opportunity to participate in 
a dedsion which affects all members, removes the most 
important obstacle to international co-operation. There 
is neither an alternative nor a substitute for the strength 
that comes with union. But a true union depends upon 
voluntary adhesion, only possible among those possessed 
of equal dignity. 

It would be good for the world, and for ourselves, 
to be clear about the concrete significance of this tra- 
dition at the present moment. Americans want peace with 
Russia, but will not buy it at the expense of other nations. 
The American tradition has no room for a settlement 
which would divide the world into spheres of influence. 
It has no room for the sacrifice to Russia of any nation, 
. small or large, for the sake of securing an abatement of 
the “cold” war, or for the sake of avoiding a hot one. 
The only kind of peace acceptable to it is based on collec- 
tive security — again, the prindpie of the co-ordinate 
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membership of sll slates in the family of nations. Much 
misundcn landing would lie avoided if, In their reasoning 
about us, our friends began with that simple fact. 

The enormous energy of the United States has been 
disripltncd by the ethical concepttonof political equality , 
and harnessed to the ideal of coHcetivc security rtstwg 
upon a federation of Co-ordinate states. These arc the 
grounds of our difference with Russ'i. We arc not quar- 
reling o\ er economic interests, political doctrines, or her 
internal policies, c\en if we do not like them. We can- 
not accept Russia^ denial of the co-ordinate character of 
other states. We do not believe in the Rig Pixt, the Big 
Three, orthcBigTwo Thcda\ the Soviet Union learns, 
if if an, toaccept its ncigblorsas of cqu-iJ nnk with itself, 
the world will be united again, and the Iron Curtain will 
melt into ihm air Our quarrel is not about Russia, but 
atwut her contempt for the independent sovereignts of 
other nations 
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The Doctrine of the 
Co-ordinate State 


T he philosophy of foreign relations presented in 
previous chapters is meant to illustrate the impact 
of a particular body of experience, and not to 
praise American id«ilism. An international society, built 
upon the co-ordinate state, must of necessity behave dif- 
ferently from one resting upon the concept of centralized 
power. The first makes co-operation both the means and 
the end of its policy. It can, in fact, have no other objec- 
tives. Its ends are determined by its means. Its objectives 
in international, as in internal affairs, can onl)' be co- 
operation for the resolution of common difficulties, and its 
means can again only be co-operation. It accepts the doc- 
trine of live and let live as a matter of course, for its own 
life is conceived of as a process of continuing accommo- 
dation within a world of nonviolent friction. 

Friction and differences are taken for granted. They 
are recogjiized as a persistent phenomenon. There is no 
effort at an absolute or perfect solution. The very mean- 
ing of peace is uii\rittingly redefined to mean, not the 
absence of serious difficulties, or the disappearance of 
differences of interest, but the daily haggling over issues, 
towards a workable compromise. An international society 
composed of “equal” members endowed with unequal 
resources requires the surrender of the “simplistic” no- 
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tlon of a “solution” of “problems.” The verj* notion of 
“solution” and the concept of “problem” fur tshich a 
permanent “solution” is to be had arc both felt to lx: dc- 
iuMve. There arc no “problems” and no “solutions” in 
the complex of political sodcly or In international rela- 
tions There arc, in fact, no “<ocul sciences” from which 
thtec final ends can be densed. And the iKginning of 
scisdom in these matters ts the recognition that man abides 
m a rcaldtrant and imperfect unucr^c. 

The world IS not fully mallciblc to the hand of man. 
All of life, all of soacty, all of mternaiional relations 
is a dcscloping and changing senes of fortes upon which 
no stable form can lie imposed b\ any method The best 
that man may contrite arc menns towards a workable 
compromise so that change mat occur wniliout taolcncc. 
Friction will go on, diderenecs old and new teill con- 
tinually emerge, and no formub the “scicnthts poli- 
ticians, and statesmen on dcsi'cwill freeze the fleeting 
moment and permanently balk the hidden and contra- 
dictory flux that always motes through the world, and 
must do so as long as man stirtivcs on the faro of the 
earth Tlicse contradictory processes are life it«elf. If 
they ceased to be, life — personal, soaal, or intcrnalioiul 
— would also cease. The feasible is not i permanent “so- 
lution,” but a channel for continuing adjustments among 
contndictory dnves. 

A suKtantial amount of balance between the forces 
of nature is essential to sunival, but the balance is net cr 
absolute and is always changing. A stable world is best 
described as one of rolatit c insabtliiy. It is m that «enss 
that there arc no solutions and no problems, either svithin 
the nation or between the nations. But these compromi'cs 
cwi only be made between rttogmzcd and existing en- 
tities Tiicsc entitles must not only exist, but be rccog- 
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nized as existing, whether they be men, institutions, so- 
cieties, corporations, or nations. The recognition of their : 
existence implies an acknowledgment of a claim upon all 
other similar beings because they can only survive mu- 
tually, and cannot live in absolute isolation. The con-: 
dition of mutuality is an equal opportunity to sur%ival, 
which in turn requires the acceptance of the equal dig- 
nity of the esdsting entities mutually interdependent. . 

This is the meaning of the “co-ordinate state” in 
international relations. It implies a position of equal dig- • 
nity. It has nothing to do with wealth, power, size, popu- 
lation, or culture. It has everything to do with the recog- 
nition that compromise is a continuing means of non- ■ 
violent friction (peace). It has everything to do with 
the acknowledgment of the unique sense of “historic 
personality” which each state has of itself as the only 
basis of a friendly relationship. It is only if all the states 
continue to have equal dignity among themselves that 
changes in power and wealth can be absorbed without 
undue violence. That is the essence of federalism in in- 
ternational relations. The co-ordinate state relationship 
makes It possible to accept the inevitable growth of some 
and the decline of other states without war and without 
the loss of “face,” because the changes are gradual and 
absorbed through a process of aexommodation by all the 
members who are equal to each other. Federalism em- 
bodies these traits and has been illustrated in many ways 
by the history of the United States. 

The essential character of the American system de- 
rives from a federal relationship of co-ordinate states. 
-Our expectations and demands upon the world are con- 
ditioned by that fact. This does not mean that' we have 
not, in our relations to the outside world, committed 
grave errors and on many occasions denied our own be- 
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licfs. The traditional twisting of the “iJnlish Uon*s tail” 
is but one example of a specie of iiTespon<Ibilit}' in Inter- 
national relations: Theodore Roosc\ ell's Interference In 
the arbitration of the Alaska boundar)' d'sputc} hh *‘I 
took the I'anama Canal”} Wilson's int€r\’cnlioa in Haiti 
and Santo Domingo, the Phtt Amendment, the arbi- 
trar)' Ecnatona! action on Japanese migration} the almost 
ccntury'-long bulKang of Mexico, the numerous land- 
ings of Amcrian ^i3^ncs m Central America, the 
Indi/Fcrcncc to the feelings of foreign nations often cx- 
prciscd in Congressional debates, our constant preach- 
ments and moraliaatiuns, the subordination of our 
foreign poliaes to domestic politics, the support of “lug 
business” and Amcnan mscstora in foreign countnes, 
sometimes without due regard to the Itgitimac) of their 
claims} the lack of scnMtmtv to foreign culture and for- 
eign aaJues, and «ince the Second World War, the con- 
scious but faltering support of eolomabsm, are all part of 
thestorj' of our failure to al)>dc b>' our own commitments 
Howcaer, these sunations from our own pn)fet''ed 
ideals arc the side currents at the edge of the broad stream 
of our foreign policj* The major drift of our rthtions 
with the rest of the wxirld ha\c, with more or less con- 
sistenc}’, responded to the Ihmc tradition of the co-ordi- 
nate state We ha\c, with the exception of the short but 
more memorable episode of the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
Reconstruction, net cr for long debated from the idea of 
equal dignity of the state inside our own federal system, 
and ha\*c, therefore, never long permitted ourselves to 
act overtly towards other nations as if we were a central- 
ized state, concerned primanly with the scainty that rests 
upon military force and militart' alliances. We have a!- 
wavs sought our security ether in bolatioi or in co- 
operation with other nations of equal dignity. 
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This conception of the equal dignity of the state is 
therefore fundamental to our own thinking about the. 
world. Just what do we mean by the equal dignity of the , 
state? This is a crucial question, for it defines the char- 
acter of our own federal system. More than that, this 
concept of the equal dignity of the co-operating state 
represents a basis, not merely for our own federal -sys- 
tem, but lies at the root of the Organization of American 
States. What is more, it is a siiniliar concept, not unin- 
fluenced by the American experience which has come to- 
govern the Commonwealth of Nations. This same basic 
definition of the equal dignity of the related members has 
shaped the long-successful Swiss Federation. We are, 
therefore, dealing with a general principle of organiza- 
tion, of which the American federal system is but a type. 
And this system of international organization stands in 
the world as a contrast to the alternative idea of the bal- 
ance of power between states, and to the doctrines of 
power politics advanced by the schools of realpolitik, of 
which Professor Hans J. Morgenthau and Mr. George 
F. Kennan are, at the moment, the most widely recog- 
nized proponents in the United States. 

The nature of the American S3^tem of relations be- 
tween states of equal dignity was, as we saw in the second 
chapter, first discussed in the Continental Congress and 
in the Constitutional Convention. It was even more sig- 
nificantly reaffirmed in the great controversy known in 
our history as the Missouri Compromise. The question., 
at issue was whether the Congress of the United States 
could lay a permanent limitation upon a new state which 
infringed upon its sovereignty to the extent of making it 
a state of lesser power and ffignity than the original states 
which had formed the Union. The immediate issue was 
that of slavery; the larger question was that, of the con- 
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stitutional powers, of the Congass to crcitc vrithin the 
federal Union states of lerscr legal prerogative, and, 
therefore, inferior in rights and dignitj to the other 
members of the tame Union. It was on this proposition 
that the matter was fought Ottt, and the upholders of the 
equal sovereignty of the states in the federal Union won 
the Ixitfle, with the support of tho^e representative! and 
senators from the North who rtcogmtcd the constitu- 
tional implications of the debate For what was bang 
argttcd was whether the federal Union, framed within 
(ht Constitution, should now be transferred into a dif- 
ferent gov ernment, w here, l>) an act of Congres'*, varjnng 
Categories of states could Ik rude to ansc within the 
federal sptem 

On that is^uc a number of the antislavcr) mcml^rs 
of Congress voted with the proslavcry members m favor 
of the proposition that Congress could onlv admit »tates 
possessed of equal Matus with tho^c alrcadv m the Union 
Otherwise, Congre«s would acquire the power to “make 
mere provinces” of the new commonwealths.* 

It was successfully argued that the Congress could 
not change the character of the federation by “selling the 
territories a liccn'sc to the commonweal status,”’ and 
in return acquire powers over the new states that it did 
not possess ov cr the older mcmlicrs of the Union 

The cx^c for the co-ordmafe position of each of the 
states was stated with great force and eloquence by Sen- 
ator Willnm Pinkney of Maryland 

“What Is this Union? A confederation of States, equal 
m sovereignty, capable of cvcr>*thing which the Consti- 
tution does not forbad, or authorize CongTc<s to forlrd. 
’Mn 'V. Borgfts T-l/ MUJlt tatzJ, ('.m Votk, 

Ctl WisTiJflfr*, Sofi», >910) 7 if Jfnrru*^ 
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It is aft' equal union between, parties equally sovereign. 
They were sovereign, independent of the Union. The 
object of the Union was common protection for the exer- 
cise of already existing sovereignty. The parties gave up 
a portion of that soverdgnty to insure the remainder. As 
far as they gave it up by the common compact, they have 
ceased to be sovereign. The Union provides that means 
for securing the residue} and it is into that Union that a 
new State is to come. By acceding to it, the new State is 
placed on the same footing with the original States. It 
accedes for the same purpose, that is, protection for its 
unsurrendered sovereignty. If it comes in shorn of its 
beams, crippled and disparaged beyond the original 
States, it is not into the original Union that it comes, for , 
it is a different sort of Union. The first was a Union inter 
pares. This is a Union inter-disparates, between giants 
and a dwarf, between power and feebleness, between full 
proportioned sovereignties and a miserable image of 
power — a thing which that very Union has shrunk and 
shrivelled from its just size instead of presenting it in its 
true dimensions. It is into this Union, that is the Union of 
the Federal Constitution, that you are to admit or refuse 
to admit. You can admit into no other. You cannot make 
the Union, as to the new States, what it is not as to the 
old; for then it is not this Union that you open for the 
entrance of a new party. If you make it enter into a new 
and additional compact is it any longer the same Union? 

. . . But it is a State which you are to admit. What is a 
State in the sense of the Constitution? It is not a State in 
general, but a State you find it in tite Constitution. . . . 
Ask the Constitution. It shows you what it means by a 
State by reference to the parties to it. It must be such a 
State as Massachusetts, Virginia, and the other members 
of. the American Confederacy — a State with full sover- 
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eignt>* except as the Constitution restricts it. The whole 
amount of the argument on the other "iidc is, that )ou 
may refuse to admit a new State, and that, therefore, if 
jou admit, >ou may prescribe the terms. 'Hie ansvicr to 
that argument is, that cs en if ) ou can refuse, ) oq an pre- 
scribe no terms which are inronsistent with the act you 
arc to do. Vou con prescribe no conditions which, if ear- 
ned into effect, w ould make the new State less a sovereign 
State than, under the Union as it stands, it would be. You 
can prescribe no terms which mil make the compact of 
Union between it and the original States essentially dif- 
ferent from the compact among the original States You 
may admit or refuse to admit, but if jou admit, ^ou must 
admit a State in the sense of the Constitution'— a Slate 
mth alt such so\ ercignty as belongs to the onginal par- 
tiesj and it must Ik into tkss Union that you arc to admit 
It, not into a Union of your own dictating, formed out of 
the existing Union bj qualifications and new compact*, 
altering its character and effect, and making it fall short 
of its protecting cnergt in reference to the new State, 
whilst It requires an energy of another <ort— the energy’ 
of restraint and destruction 

The Missoun Compromise reinforced the older 
agreement embodied in the Northwest Ordinance by 
making it clear to older states that they could not hold the 
West in a "quasi-proWnaaf status It also reinforced 
the proposition that the federal system itself would be 
undermined if the Congress could impo^ limitat-ons 
upon the new states which would make them Icsicr legal 
entities than the oldcrcommonwcalths. 

•TTi* cnemil ijwrJi u in ihr Cen^ttt tS Cone, i km, 

tpji jl9-4«-. TIic Jjuoution her* cited » token fro-”i Horen*, Ti* .'ft/* 

* f'l/, loi. 
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This inability of the Congress to permanently reduce 
the powers of a new state as against those possessed by 
other states has since been upheld by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. An instance of this can be seen in 
a case decided in 1883, relating to the state of Illinois, 
where the Court declared: ‘‘Whatever the limitation 
upon her powers as a government whilst in a territorial ' 
condition, whether from the ordinance of 1787 or the' 
legislation of Congress, it ceased to have any operative 
force, except as voluntarily adopted by her, after she be- 
came a State of the Union.” “She was admitted, and could 
be admitted, only on the same footing with the orig- 
inal states.”® 

The states are, in fact, equal in their political author- 
ity. And this equality is the condition of the survival of. 
the federal system. It is true, of course, that the powers- 
of the federal government have greatly expanded in re- 
cent years, largely due to the interpretations of the com- 
merce and welfare clauses of the Constitution. But this 
increase of the powers of the federal government was by 
consent of the Congress, and affects all of the states equal- 
ly. It has set no discrimination between one state and an- 
other. Furthermore, the states could, by a constitutional 
ameaidment, were they so minded, recover whatever part 
of the powers of the federal government which has ac- 
crued to it in recent years. 

In the American federal system, therefore, there can 
be no member of lesser dignity or lower status. Legally, 

^ Escanaba Co. v. Chicago, 107 U.S. 678, 6S8, 689 EiSSjl. Quoted 
in Andrew C. McLaughlin’s A ComtitutiotuA History of the United- Slates 
(New York, D. Appleton-Ccntury Q>., 1936), 378n. (See also Coyle v. 
Smith, 221 U.S. Reforts [19x0], 559®. ‘“This union’ was and is a 
union of states, equal in power, dignity, and authoritj', each competent 
to exert that residium of sovereignty not delegated to the United States 
by the constitution itself. . . .”) 
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ihcy'arc all endowed vrilfi the same kind of independence^ 
povcs^icd of like privileges, and subject to similar limita- 
non? and duties. Tlie diiTtrtnces between the states arc 
measured bj’sizc, population, resourtes, and ucalth, and 
not by status and pri% ilcgc. 'nierc are within our federal 
sj-^tem no high and no low, and no great and no lesser 
states. 

This description of the place of each sepirate stile in 
the United States an be applied to the position of each 
nation within the Pan-Amcnan sjjtcm. 1 he dilFcrcnecs 
between the United States and the Pin*Amcnan s>‘stem 
arc i cr>' great. The first is a nation with a centn! gov ern- 
ment, the other is a loose orginiaation rciting upon the 
consent of its members But each sepante cnlitv of either 
structure in relation to the other members 1 $ \cr> much 
the same. 

In the l’.in‘Amenan syitem fThc Organization of 
American States as it now ealled), each mtion is leg* 
ally equal to any other Fvcf) mcml-icr nation has one 
vote. There is no veto There arc no privileged nations 
grouped in a council po^vcs^cd of powers denied to the 
other members The charter of the organization guaran- 
tees ach n-ition its tcmtorial integrity, its jovcrcigni) 
and independence. No nation or group of nations may 
iitcnene m any waj in the internal or external alTairs of 
an) nation m this hemisphere All international issues 
that arise between the member stales “shall be settled b> 
peaceful procedures” and attack upon one member is an 
atuck upon all the others. No nations may use economic 
or politia! pressure to “force the soverc'gn will” of anj' 
other state for the purpose of gaining some advantage tu 
it'clf. The territorv of each member nation is inviolable, 
a"d no territorial acquisltjojvs or other privileges gained 
b> force or other coercion arc recognized. .All mem- 
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bers have an equal place on all of the important com- 
mittees of the organization and decisions are, in most 
instances, made by an absolute majority, in a few by a 
two-thirds vote. 

In commenting on the relationship which exists be- 
tween the nations in this hemisphere, Dr. Alberto Lleras, 
formerly president of Colombia and recent secretary gen- 
eral of the Organization of American States, had this to 
say: “Those nations have enjoyed, and will continue to 
enjoy the inestimable advantage of being neighbors to 
one of tire greatest empires in all history without suf- 
fering the fear of imperialism or the threat of violence, 
basking in an international order based on law which pre- 
serves their independence and guarantees their security 
and sovereignty more fully with each passing day.”“ . 

After pointing out that equality of voting power, 
democratic procedure, and majority decisions character- 
ize the working methods of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, Dr. Lleras added, “The same fundamental 
principle that guides the political life of this country (the 
United States) prevails in the basic rule of the Organiza- 
tion of American States.” Clearly enough, the sixty-year- 
old organization that includes the twenty-one nations of 
this hemisphere has gradually acquired increasing power 
and prestige and has developed greater unity and iden- 
tity. The charter itself speaks of the “spiritual unity”- of 
the continent. This achievement was a matter of slow 
growth. But that it has grown to its present role and fu- 
ture promise is due to the arceptance of the principle that 
nations may differ in size, population, resources, and 
power, but that they are alike in dignity and status, pos- 
sessed of equal privileges and bound by equal duties. The 

® T/ie Results of Bogota, heetiire Series on the Bogota Conference, 
May 24, 25, and 26, 1948, Washington, D. C, 4. 
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Foreign Minister of Guatcnula, Dr. Manuel Salich, ex- 
pressed the basis upon which the Pan-American sptem 
has survived — the older ideal of the co-ordinate <tate, 
. . here . . . geographic, economic and other dilTcrcncca 
do not count, . . . and , . . our voice, which is that of a 
small countrj' . . . has, thants to the gcncrositj'of the oth- 
er Iti enty Republics, the Kime moral rank as the rest. . . 

If the ideals of the co-ordmatc state lie at the base of 
ourow n federal s)'stem and of the Organization of Amcr- 
lan States as well, they have also come to play the chief 
role in the development of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. It is interesting to note that, at about the period of 
the Amcncin Revolution when James Wilson, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas jelTerson, and James Madison were 
asserting the doctnne that each colon) wtis co-ordinate 
under theCrownand legbhtivcl) independent of Parlia- 
ment, some English publiosts were advoatmg similar 
ideas as a lusts for the rcconsmiction of the Bntish Em- 
pire.* Major John Cartwright, tn a senes of letters ad- 
dressed to Parliament m 1774, pleaded for a reform of 
the British impcml system on substantiall) the same 
grounds as those urged by the leaders of the Amcncan 
colonists. He belies cd that the empire consisted of a 
group of states “ccjual in constitutional status," with co- 
ordinate legislatures and a common king.* The relations 
between the Amcrian colonists and the mother countrj , 
he said, were similar to tho^^c between Hanover and Great 
Britain, or between Scotland and England before 1707 
He argued, “I would consider the American govem- 

^ ToortK Me«aig of Contclfsfioct of Minirttn of Fom-n Affiirs 
D C., Confftn^* imj Sentt 

II, 191 

• Rot^ft Lttiftfrtiwi Th FsU «/ Ht 0/J Cettmu/ 

Vorl, Oxfitut tlmxxmty Pm*, 1945) J 

*/#«/., 50 
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ment, like that of Ireland, as a sister kingdom; and I 
would cement a lasting umon between them as between • 
separate branches of one great femily,”^° He wanted tlie 
colonies “to be free and independent states” with' the 
king to remain sovereign “in like manner” as he is of ’ 
Great Britain. He wanted them to be individually and 
collectively protected against every foreign power and 
each guaranteed in their independence with respect to the 
other colonies. He also urged a treaty to establish a per- 
petual League of Friendship for mutual security against 
all other states. This change would be of great advantage 
to the Empire, for then the king would “receive fifteen 
independent kingdoms in exchange for as many depen- 
dent, and hardly de-pendent provinces, and become the 
father of three million of free and happy subjects, in- 
stead of reigning joint tyrant over so many discontented 
slaves or losing by revolt so many of his people.”” 

Similar ideas were advanced by Granville Sharp, the 
famous abolitionist, who in 1774 urged in a pamphlet 
that the permanent recognition of separate legislative 
power for each colony ought to be adopted because they 
would then, with the mother country, “form one vast 
Empire, which will never be divided” because the main- 
tenance of the British constitution inviolate in all the 
colonies would provide “a sufficient bond of union” be- 
tween the imperial Crown of Great Britain and the over- 
seas colonies.”” 

Another proponent of similar views was the widely 
known radical, Dr. Richard Price, who propounded his 
ideas in the “Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, 
the Principles of Government, and the Justice and Policy 
of the War with America,” published in 1776. Professor 

Quoted by Sdinyler, 58. 

Quoted, 59— do. ^ Ibid., 60-61. 
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Schuyler summarizes Dr. Price’s view’s in the following 
words’ “Hi« ideal vi-as a a’olunUry, co-opentive alliance 
of sclf-go\cmtng states, co-ordinate with each other but 
united through the Crown.”” 

TIk ideas advocated by Girtsmght, Sharp, and Pnee 
arc stnbngly similar to thoMj that now provide the the- 
oretical groundwork upon which the Commonwealth is 
made to rest. Winston Churchill gas'c eloquent expres- 
sion to this bids of Commonwealth unity while paying 
tnbutc to the late King George VI. *‘Thcrc is no doubt 
that of all the in-titutions which have grown up among us 
o\fir the centuries or sprung into being m our lifetime, 
the constitutional monarchy is the most deeply founded 
and dc.irly cherished by the whole association of our peo- 
ples. In the present generation, it has acquired a meaning 
incomparably more powerful than anyone had dreamed 
possible m former times 1 he Crown has become the mys- 
terious Imk, indeed I may sav the magic link, which 
united our loo«clv bound but strongly inten\oa en Com- 
monwealth of rations, slates and races. Peoples who 
would never tolcntc the a^’^rtiom of a written consti- 
mlicn which implied any diminution of their indepen- 
dence arc the foremovt to be proud of their loyalty to the 
Crotvn We have been greatly blessed amid our many 
anxieties ard in the mighty world that has grown up all 
around our small island, we have been greatly blessed 
that this new, intangible, inc’cprcssiblc, but, for prac- 
tical purpo'cs, apparently all-powerful element of union, 
should haac leapt into being among us.”” 

It required the .^mcncin independence, the difficul- 
t'cs in Canada that Jed upfo the Durham Rcportin iSjp, 
the elow growth of constitutional federalism in Canada, 

’*.Vnr 1 eft Twi, F<bniiryl, 1951. 
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Australia, and New Zealand, the tragedies o£ the First' 
World War, the bloody strife in Ireland, and the stub- 
born, noiuresistant movement in India before these ideas 
could come into their own. 

The change that has occurred is reflected in the new 
name for the old British Empire. It came to be called the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and more recently, 
just the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth is, there- 
fore, composed of formerly subject peoples. These have 
now become completely independent nations joined iii a 
voluntary association, each enjoying the fullest sover- , 
eignty and complete equality of rights. Great Britain is, 
in fact, only the older member of the Commonwealth and 
having the greater prestige and moral authority that has 
come to it from age, experience, and a great historical 
role. It can make no law for, nor veto one made by its 
former dominions j the members of the Commonwealth 
have no compulsory allegiance to Britain. A member of 
the Commonwealth can, as Eire did during the Second 
World War, remain neutral, deny the use of its ports 
to the Allied navy, continue diplomatic relations with the 
enemy, and still be considered a member of tlie Common- 
wealth. The members of the Commonwealth pay neither 
tribute nor taxes to Britain. They control their own for- 
eign affairs, have their own diplomatic representatives, 
their own armed forces, and make their own immigration 
policies. A member nation can secede and break its ties 
with the Commonwealth, as Burma has done, or remain 
within the Commonwealth and become a republic, as 
India has done. The connection between the members 
does not rest upon a written constitution or a formal body 
of law. It would even be difficult to discover a fully docu- 
mented theory that woiild describe the 'association. It is. 
neither a nation nor a formal federation. 
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But it ii not a mere collection of indei'cndent units. 
It is a flc'nWe a^wewtion </f nations, capable of showing 
great strength and loplt y w a cn«54. 

Simitarl), Switzerland m a federation compowd of 
members po^cwl of Identical legal status. The twenty - 
five nntnns of the Swiss Federation differ greatly in size. 
Gnsons, for imtance, has an area of 2,746 ffluarc mile', 
and Zug of 93, while Bern has an estimated population 
of 729,000, and Urt only 27,000 These twcnty'fivc 
cantons have varying forms of government, and the 
3,164 communes of which they anr compnsed retain 
large degrees <jf home rule The federal government 
based on the constitution of 1848, which was ‘trongfy' 
influenced by that of the United State', his onlv limited 
powers and, by more recent con«iitutional changes, fed- 
eral legislation IS subject to rejection and modification 
by popular referendum and initiative. The Sv'i's can- 
tons have rr-crvcd fur themselves more of their powers 
of government than the states of the L'nited Stales Fed- 
eral'sm in Sintrcrbnd dates Inclc to the Alliance l>e- 
tween the three forest diMnets, Un, SchwjT, and Unter- 
uo/dcnini29t Other di'incts gradually adhered to the 
ongmal three ard, m spite of a turlnilcnt and warlike 
hiitory, the principle of federalism survived all \:d«t- 
tudc5. For ccntuncs, general affairs were determined by 
a D'ct composed of ambassadors acting under instruc- 
tions. For rcarl) sit hundred years, the original mem- 
Ixrrs of the federation abided by the rule that all dis- 
putes between them should lie «e{ilcd by srhitnikm. 
Other members gradually joined the original league, 
jLucernem 1332, Zurich in ftp* 

Hem m 1353. As early tv i4Si,at the Diet of Stans, the 
prinripic of collective <ccunty was adapted in the rc'-> 
lution that they* would cane to the aid of i member at- 
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tacked by another member. In 1815, the prmdple of 
absolute political equality o£ the cantons was embodied 
in alloting one vote to each canton, and the territorial 
integrity of each secured by prohibiting the attack of one 
member by another. Switzerland stands as the oldest, and 
in some ways, the most successful federation in the West- 
ern world. 

The history of the four widely different federations 
we have just discussed merits careful scrutiny by the stu- 
dent of international organization, for they each, in their 
own way, illustrate the principle of the co-ordinate state. 
They also make it clear that the acceptance of that prin- 
ciple is necessary to the growth and survival of a federal , 
system. In the case of the United States, the debate end- 
ing in the Missouri Compromise reaffii'med the original 
proposition that all states stand in relation to each other 
as equals^ that the older states could not sell “a provincial 
status” to a new state without undermining the founda- 
tions of the Union itself. This decision reaffirmed the , 
earlier agreements on an equal vote in the Senate regard- 
less of size of population, on noninter\'ention by one 
state in the affairs of another through the provision for 
judicial settlement of disputes between states, on terri- 
torial integrity established in the rule that no state could 
be divided or united with another against its own wiU, 
and that the states reserve all of their powers not de- 
posited in the federal government by the Constitution. 
The federal government is thus an indestimctible union 
of indestructible states. 

Similarly, in the case of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, it was necessary to reaffirm the co-ordinate 
position of each nation before the Pan-American system 
could move forward to become a cohesive international 
body. .That reaffirmation requir^ the surrender of the - 
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nght to intenTntJon m the internal or external afTairi 
/or an) reason whatsoever, the guaranteeing of the terri- 
torial mtcgrit)' and the poltdeal independence of each 
member nanon, the assertion of the principle of collec- 
tive Mjcurit)’, and the affirmation of polidcal and juridiral 
eqitiht) which could only be fulfilled by the outlawing 
of intervention. And, as in the ease of the United States, 
that all di<putcs between members “shall be settled bj* 
peaceful means.” 

The<c same conditions have come to define the rela- 
tions between the members of the Commonwealth of 
Nations It IS an a'sociation of equal)) independent 
.and sovereign states. There arc no great and no lesser 
members.^ 

*nie Impcnil Conference of 19:6 agreed that the 
dominions and Bntam were “equal m status, m no way 
sulwrdmatc to one another in any rc<pcct of thnr domes- 
ticorcxternilaflair* IVjualit) ofifarussofariwCrcat 
llntam and the dominions arc concerned is thus the root 
pnnciplc governing our mtcr-lmpcnal relations 

In I'cbruarv, 1948, the Ceylon Indcpcrdcncc Act 
declared that India iras “a fully rcsp«>nsibls member of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, m no wa) sulv 
ordinate m any aspect of domcJtic or evtemil a^airy, 
freely associated and united b)* a common allcpincc to 
the Crown.”'* 

But in South Afnea, “the Kmg for purpose of rcicn* 
mg in and ovxr the Union ts arated by our surutcj. . . . 
The King is, therefore, the King of South Africa and not 

** TjV/ fn.i/V Cemnrnt~*^lsA Wrrii, rd bx Rjcbud Frpii 
(LpUilrti, Rowl Witu*- tit IrtfTsalwul \!um. m?), is 

**QaWf<J IS Ti* .V'#. 

fiMi (Loodem, Rspl Ir«aB*e of lrtrrai5of»J istOa 11' 

«*/W 
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of U)C Commoj)Wc;i!tli. IJut the Crown IniJi not :t ‘vcsligc’ 
of- /iiiict.ioniiJ j'ciiliiy,”'*' 

J/i (rcliuKl, the sy/nljolic dmrjictcr of the Crown 
pi'oved tin;ifxct5t;il)Jc and the «iih w:w repudiated Ijc- 
t‘au:ie It waii, aceordbig to Mr. dc Valera, “an intolerable 
burden.”'" The Irl«h preferred to be “externally anso- 
eifUed.” Ml', de Vafem declared, “Wc arc rwwoeiated with 
flic Slfife of flic British Commonwealth of Nation;;. We 
are not inemberH of 

'J'o Jiiiriniij however, the idea of remaining even as 
an aiii'Kieiafe of uBriliali Commonwealth proved unacapt- 
a!)lc becautiu they conaidered that the word “lirif iGli” im- 
plied ownership or aiihjugation. Jn r947, Mr. 'i'lianldn 
Nu, llic. JJurmcr.e prime minister, aakl fJiat fbey were, 
howoyer, jireparcd to consider aswdation with a united 
Conunonwcitlfli. 'I'lie change of tiamc wan made in 194(1 
in the Atneiiclmcnt to the Jlritisli Nationality Act, liut it 
wan llien looJrite.^' 

Tlie clcmancl for Independent aovereignfy of the 
memhera of ihe Conimonwcalfli, wiiich was first fully 
manifeijted by the Jrish in 19x1, who then waiifcd “ex- 
ternal amiociafion,” lait have since fully septiraled them- 
mdves from tlio Commonwealth, ha^ been compJcfcly 
fulfilled. The omcejH' of dominion atatiui, of a “British” 
CoinmoiiwcaUli, of tlic Crown as an essential symbol of 
unity for all nieirilxjr!}, have Iwcn rejcclecl, The Com- 
monwuiillii is a free uHsocialion tunong completely sover- 
eign states held together by i edition, common historical 
ex|)crieiu:c, interest, convenience, and a belief that, an 

U' (!ofiimotliOfalt/i, wl, l»y T. II. P/ocrnl- 

hif'.s of thf I'ourifi UiiolfirUt Voiniiiomwalili ('.uiiffntirf, 1U')>- 

li.'djIiiT S“iH, (f.i«ntot}, Roynl InMitlilc nf IiKiriiidtioii'i) Atfulrfl, 

ly.',"), r-l- 

T/i/< Comnm»vf<ill/i mhl Ihf kol^oni, xo i , 

' «'I/M/.,202. 8'MW., U. 
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a<<!odattoh of hatioM With so much of a common hhlor)' 
between them his a bond that »i stron.?cr than that which 
rests upon force or upon a txmlwl which for reasons of 
pist resentment is unacceptable to some of the members. 
Untt) here b« in freedom and identity. It has l»ccfi a 
slow process to convert n world-wjdc Empire into a free 
association. Rut the fact that mh a change was j'O'sililc 
reflects the rts«lienc> of English constitutional tradi- 
tions. The milieu of the twentieth century nude the sym- 
lx)!s of dommjon oi cr other peoples incompatible ssjfb 
the passiomte nationalism that has dominated our lime. 
The insistent assertion bj c\cr)' people across the face of 
the earth of a "hi'toncal personality” which must not 
lx: denied or impugned has made impcnalism or c> cn the 
mere tnmminp of foreign rule unjcccpfiblc 1 f the as>-n- 
aation of many nation', races, and cultures which the 
Jlntish Empire represented was not to hreal. up m hatred 
and stnfe, then the constitutional dc‘ign that u ould hold 
them together had to be accommodated l»ih to the pet- 
lifiral realities of the times as well a* to the emotinnal 
oscrtoncs which they reflect But once the rcconalntion 
l»ctwccn the older ideas of Empire and the more recent 
belief in the free “hisiona! personalita” has Ixjen 
achiocd, then the assoaauon finds a *oundcr and more 
flexible bo'js of cn-npcralion than it had before. Tor now* 
all the assoaalcs arc equal mcmbcr« of the same famil.' 
They arc all in'idc the same house TTics arc strong with 
a strength that comes from moral identity and soluntarx' 
adhesion. In oimpanson, a military alliance resting on a 
Inlancc of power js a rope of sand On a much smaller 
sale, ard difFcrcrtly, the Swi« redcratun has found a 
similar unity based upon a recognition of dis'cr<4(y of 
nee and language, differences of ftjpstitutioral forms, 
and soiryirg historical traditions. 
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It will be objected that the use of the United States 
and Switzerland as examples of international organiza- 
tion distorts the meaning of the word “international.” It 
ought, however, to be dear by now that what saved the 
American federation and made it the kind of organiza- 
tion it is, is precisely the acceptance of the principle of 
identical sovereignty of the several states among them- 
selves. If the Missouri Compromise had gone differently, 
our federal system would have gone with it, and the 
Union, if one had survived, would have been a central- 
ized government plagued with the very difficulties of 
empire we have just been considering. The same is, of 
course, also true of Switzerland. The long federal history 
of that remarkable nation illustrates in a hundred crucial 
points the vitality of the prinriple of equal status. And 
not until that was finally and fully accepted for all can- 
tons did the country settle down to a peaceful political 
history. It is, therefore, the same principle which oper- 
ates in all of these four instances of successful inter- 
national organization, based upon the idea of the co- 
ordinate states. 

In the American point of view, the concept of the 
co-ordinate state is a general principle of universal appli- 
cability. Othervnse, how explain our ceaseless penchant 
for international organization. The Continental Con- 
gress, the United States, the Organization of American 
States, the League of Nations, the United Nations, the 
North-Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the effort to 
stimulate a European imion are all parts of the same story. 
In each instance, there is visible the ideal of co-opera- 
tion among equal states. How congenial that concept is to - 
the American experience is illustrated at the very begin- 
ning of our history, not only by the doctrine of equal leg- 
islative sovereignty for the colonies advanced by the early 
158 
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leaders as a pn)pcr basis for the orgatiiiation of the Rntbh 
Umpire, but m Benjamin FnnVlm's suggestion after the 
formation of the Amerian Constitution that Europe fol- 
low our example and cstabbsh for itself a federal s)'stcm 
Benjamin rranklin tN'as sagacious and expcncnc^ bc- 
) ond most men, and he knew notonlj the United States, 
i>ut had dcc}> know ledge of England and the Continent, 
and in the ripeness of his jears, after helping frame the 
Amerian Constitution, he felt that It repre^nted a polit- 
ical system that Europe might well adopt for itself In 
the year 1787, Tranklin wrote to a European friend: 
"1 send you cnclo'td the propo*cd nciv Pcdcral Con- 
stitution for thc«e Slates 1 was enpged four months of 
the last summer in the Convention that formed u. . . . If 
it succeeds, I do not 'cc wh> jou might not in Europe 
caiT> the project of Good I lcnr>' the 4ih into execution, 
by forming a bcdcral Union ind One Grand Republic of 
all Its diiTcrcnt States and Kingdoms , b> means of a like 
Con\cntion, for we had man> interests tn rcconalc ”” 

The concept of federalism 1$, with the Amcnan peo- 
ple, bred in the Ivjnc as part of the idea of political free- 
dom \Yc belies c that sccunts rests upon co-operation, 
tint co-operation is onlv povMbIc among equals, that 
cqualit) eliminates the has'c reason for political disrup- 
tion iKnusc equals politicall) arc co-ordinate in dignity 
and in rank, that this common identity j* for 

different states to achieve that unit) which makes them 
mcmlicrs of the same political family International co- 
operation, from our point of view, requires that all par- 
ticipating members ^ insiders, and that such a fellow- 
ship is, in the end, an “indestructible union ’* That is w hy 

^ Oc<t>t^r x*t 17I71 w Mr. Cr»0‘t Pw^nr^tarf HuiTty «/ ti* 
CtmJUsJian *) tk* Inm », Df-t o< 5fJ*r, IV 
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the concept of a balance of power is alien and repugnant 
to the American people. We have condemned in others 
the policies derived from that concept and have rejected 
them for ourselves. Illustrative of this attitude is Presi- 
dent Wilson’s statement: ‘‘The centre ... of the old order 
was that unstable thing whicli we used to call ‘balance of 
power’ ... a thing determined by the sword . . . thrown 
in on one side or the other} . . and “if the future had 
nothing for us but a new attempt to keep the world at a 
right poise by a balance of power, the United States would 
take no interest, because she will join no combination of 
power that is not the combination of all of us.”^* But to 
the advocates of power politics and the balance of power, 
these American convictions and beliefs derived from their 
own experience are “. . . intoxication with moral abstrac-. 
tions . . . which . , . has become the prevailing substitute 
for political thought.”*® And Wilson, because he advo- 
cated a League of Nations, was dj-iven to “substituting 
for the concrete national interest of the United States the 
general postulate of a brave new world where the na- 
tional interest of the United States, as tliat of all other 
nations, would disappear in a community of interests 
comprising mankind.”*® 

These same errors were committed by the leaders of 
the Second World War, Roosevelt and Hull. The reason 
for their failure is simple and obvious. “How could 
statesmen who boasted that they were not ‘believers in 
the idea of balance of power’ — like a scientist not believ- 
ing in the law of gravity — and who were out ‘to kill pow- 

23 Albert Shaw, Messages and Papers of Woodroiv Wilson (New 
York, Review of Reviews Corporation, 1924), 584. 

Ibid., 591. . 

23 Hans J. Morgenthao, In Defense of the National Interest (New 
York, A. A. Knopf, 1951), 4. 

' Ibid., 26. 
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cr politics/ understand the \er>' idea of the lulional in- 
terest A\hich demanded, above all, protection from the 
power of others^”” The Amencatt mind has been “weak- 
ened in its understandingof foreign poljQ' by half a cen- 
turj' of c\cr more complete mtovication with moral ab- 
stractions The difficulty with Amcncan foreign policy 
is that it is burdened \rith “utopianism, Icgibsm, senti- 
mentalism [and] neoisolationism ”** It docs not under- 
stand that* “Foreign polic>', like all politics, is m its 
essence a struggle for power, waged by sovereign nations 
for national advantage. . . By iti very nature this strug- 
gle is ncacr ended, for the lust for power, and the fear 
of It, is never stilled. . In the life of nations peace is 
only respite from trouble — or the pernunent peace of 
extinction ”** 

Our great mistake was to assume that the United Na- 
tions could \k a subititmc for the balance of power. We 
defined it in “Utopnn terms uf permanent pence and nvn- 
eompeutue, trustful co-operation among the great pow- 
ers ” Amcncan policy is wrong because it is interested 
m the “well-being of all mankind ”’* 

A nation is under no obligation to keep a treaty. 1 1 1<, 
in fact, an “iron law of intcmationil politics that legal 
obligations must yield to the national interest. . . ” There 
Is apparently no difference between nations that “has c a 
flair for throwing burdensome obligations overboard in 
an elegant, unobtrusive fashion, or of chiseling them 
away with the fine tools of legal misinterpretation” like 
France has done, and Russia and Germany, who “have 
the disconccning habit ... of . . announcing . . . that a 
treaty has become a *scrap of paper.’ ” These matters arc, 
after all, only “the lawyert’ concern” which the stafcs- 
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man can take in his stride in pursuit o£ the “national in- 
terest.” Nor need the great powers be concerned about 
the interests of third parties , . . ‘^great powers . . . have 
by tradition and logic . . . settled their disputes . . . over 
the regions where their interests, power and responsibil- 
ities were paramount.” The business of statesmanship 
could not be carried on any other way.®" 

It is a legalistic illurion to believe that the United 
Nations is a substitute for power politics because it is ob- 
vious “. . . from the political history of the human race 
that tJie balance of power and concomitant spheres of 
influence are of the very essence of international poli- 
tics. They may be disregarded at the peril of those who 
choose to do so but they cannot be abolished.”®* Ameri-' 
can policy, therefore, operates with “defective intellect- ' 
ual equipment.”*^ 

Our difficulties derive from our failure to recognize 
that the balance of power is as much a law of politics as ' 
gravity is a law of physics and is illustrated by all of 
human history. This law, which apparently is basic to the 
“science” of international relations, has been understood 
by all the great statesmen, who each in turn have success- 
fully ruined their nations and made a shambles out of all 
those parts of the world where they have been free to 
work out the “law” and practice the “sdence.” Now we 
too, who have prospered by refusing to apply the science 
or believe in its basic law, are urged, on grounds of the 
“national interest,” to join the historical procession to 
national suicide by dividing the world between Russia 
and ourselves. The fact that it runs counter to every po- 
litical instinct of the American people merely proves that 
we are possessed of a “defective intellectual equipment,” 
and if we consider it immoral and contrary to our expe- . 

Ibid., 14.2-46. , ^ Ibid., 134— SS- Ibid., 159., 
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ncnce ro fade away (he independence and freedom of 
other nations as part of (he bargain, Jt shovrs we arc 
sentimental, moralistic, (Jtopun, and ncolsolationists, 
and we an only refuse to take this advice at our own 
peril beause the balance of power, like the law- of gravit)*, 
wall work its way regardless of what foolish men may do. 

Now we submit that all this has nothing to do with 
science, and little to do with the infinitely complex in- 
fluences that have shaped the history of man through 
time. We suspect that »t is a very subjective and private 
view* of the nature of man and of his role on earth. And 
that new seems to be that man is now and has always 
been in a sad estate from which he cannot eirtnatc him- 
self. He has no one to help him I Jc has no law to live 
by, no morality to support him — he has nothing except 
the balance of power— and if he will not believe m that, 
then God help him— but in this view of the world, even 
that comfort is denied to man, for it could not abde any 
wncept of a tclcologial univerve The interesting thing 
about all of this is that it should either remain oblivious to 
or scxirti the vast record of co-opcrativ c cxjicricnce among 
men and nations, and that it should treat the relatively 
short and exceptional history of the European state sys- 
tem as enuivalcnt to the history of the race across the 
fare of time, and that it should deny the possibility and 
presumably' the desiralnlity of institutional development 
in the relations between nations. Imtitutions are presum' 
ably, li) some undivmlgcd “law,” confined to grow only 
inside of the “>ovcreign” state. There must be no extra- 
natiorul institutions, they would deny the “national 
interest” and make for “a brave new world ” which is 
the greatest of political sins. 

There is another statement of this theme of 
fohnk and the Inloncc of power that eomts from the 
1^1 
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influential and highly skilled pen of Mr. George F. 
Kennan.^® In this exposition of the case, there is a kind 
of urbanity, a kind of sensitivity for the values and short- 
comings of the American milieu, and a kind of compas- 
sion for human frailty that robs it of much of its sting. 
It is so gently, so persuaavely stated, that the reader finds 
himself carried along almost to the point of agreement 
until he realizes that this modest and restrained presen- 
tation is, in fact, a repudiation of every value we hold: 

“I see the most serious fault of our past policy formu- 
lation to lie in something that I might call the legalistic- 
moralistic approach to international problems. This ap- 
proach runs like a red skein through our foreign policy of 
the last fifty years. It has in it something of the old em- 
phasis on arbitration treaties, something of the Hague 
Conferences and schemes for universal disarmament, 
something of the more ambitious American concepts of 
the role of international law, something of the League 
of Nations and the United Nations, something of the 
Kellogg Pact, something of the idea of a universal ‘Ar- 
ticle 51’ pact, something of the belief in World Law and 
World Government.”®® 

This is more than a challenge to our international 
policies of the last fifty years. It is a denial of the Ameri- 
can beliefs that have sustained American political life 
from the beginning. For our ideas of foreign policy are 
part and parcel of our belief in human freedom, in the 
equality of men, and in the dignity and independence 
of nations. The extenuating feature of Mr. Kennan’s 
presentation is its lack of consistency. There is internal 
evidence that the author has not really made up his mind 

George F. Kennan, American Diflotnacy rpoo-rpfo (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1951). 
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about these important matters. I Ic is still ambiwlcnt and 
groining for the truth, and the balance of poster has rot 
achieved the status of a “Jaw,” like the law of gnvirj'. 
This IS, in our s icw, a «\ing grace— but the damage his 
been done, for an influential \oifc has liecn added to the 
attempt to persuade the /Vmcrian people (hat their tra- 
ditional policy based upon the oj-ordinatc state is wrong 
and should be alxindoned. 

1 he proof often presented bv tho^ who would force 
us off our beaten path Is the failure of the League of 
Nations. A particu hr instance is made to <crvc the ends of 
a universal law. The League having failed, then all in- 
ternational organizations must fail But the reasons for 
the failure were numerous, and in our view, the fact that 
it was not ba^cd upon tht idea of the co-urdinalc state 
was one of its major weaknesses It an sural) he argued 
that the pnnaplc of collective 'cmntv failed vindcr the 
League of Nations prcei'cK liccausc the I.eague x«s nut 
built upon the pnnaplc of the o'-ordmarc state If all the 
members of that KkIv had had an iqual voice, UaK'*s 
•ittacfc upon Hthiopia waiuld have liren defe-ted, and 
sanctions, both economic and mihtarv, would have been 
cffectnci) applied 

It will be said m reply the ‘mall powera would here 
have Committed the large ones to a possible warm which 
the) Would have borne a minor part That mi) or ma) 
not be true. But the way to have avoided the greater 
tragedy which uhimaicl) destroyed or weakened both 
the great as well as the «mall states was to have acted as 
the small states would have acted— to enforce the pnn- 
a'ple that in the modern world there arc no wpirate in- 
terests for the small or the large state, that their des- 
tinies arc collectively imoKcd m each other, ard the 
VTuJation by war and oppression of the irdcperdence of 
uiy 
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even the smallest power is, in the end, the denial of the 
possible survival without war even of the largest power; 
For such violation, whatever the grounds on which it is 
justified, is in effect the building of aggressive power 
against other nations until they, too, are placed in jeop- 
ardy. In this view of the matter, the structuring of in- 
ternational organization on the co-ordinate state is the 
alternative to the balance of power, and the means to 
security without permanent militarization. 

Nor must we permit ourselves to be confused by the 
argument that the United Nations has failed and that the 
North-Atlantic Treaty Organization is the true substi- 
tute. The North-Atlantic Treaty Organization is con- 
ceived of as a temporary and instrumental association of 
a defensive character, organized for the purpose of 
implementing the ideal of the United Nations. It has 
nothing to do with the balance of power idea and less to 
do with dividing the world into spheres of interest be- 
tween Russia and ourselves. Its objectives are aimed pre- 
cisely at an attempt to prevent the permanent militariza- 
tion which dividing the world into spheres of influence 
would require, and to escape the destruction of the demo- 
cratic process which would follow in its wake. 

The American people will not accept the program. 
They will not consent to the destruction of all that a hun- 
dred and fifty years of democratic life has brought them 
for the sake of being the masters of that part of the world 
which they could lay hold of. They will not do it because 
it runs against their grain, and because they have an ai- ' 
ternative which seems more difficult to those hypnotized 
by the ideal of force and craft, but is, in fact,, easier and 
more consistent with our own traditional way with other 
people, and one we know how to live with because ■ we 
have always done so. And that is the gathering of as many . 
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nations as \vc may upon the basis of the co*ordinatc state, 
not for the sake of achieving a balance of po^^cr, but for 
the sale of butldmg a bim of common defence upon a 
s)“stem of collcctn c secunty open to all the nations of the 
world who Wih to join it, without losing their indepen- 
dence or their dignity. 

A balance of pow cr settlement would lead our marj 
allies and associates to conclude that they arc mere pawns 
in a game of internitional politics, played at their ex- 
pense. TTicy would cca*v to lie partners in a great cause. 
For the dnision of the world into spheres of influence 
would automatically destroy the basis of the partnership 
in the West. That partnership rests upon the assumption 
of c^ualit) of the members, that their nghts annot be 
bargained awaj , that they have to 1« consulted, that they 
ha\ c to consent freely to changes that aflect them It al^o 
rests upon (he as'umption that there arc rn spheres of 
influence— that the United States has no nghls greater 
than the least of its members, and that the defense i< a 
joined defense of a common interest, but that the common 
mterc<ts rests upon (he particular and unique political 
pcrvmality of each member It a«umcs a co-ordinate rc» 
htionship, not the position of agml power with a lot of 
"atcllitc powers The mere acceptance of the idea of a bal- 
ance of power irould undermine the basis of voluntary 
as*ociatiQn among free partners and convert it into an 
empire with fatcllilcs to be ordered about It tvould con- 
vxrt the United States from a federal Republic to an em- 
pire and ultimately destroy the Republic. That is what 
the proposal rally mans and that is why it will be 
resisted by the American people. 

Such an arrangement would lead our friends to fall 
atvay from us feeling that they had been betrayed, as m 
fact, they would have been. The}', too, would <cck the 
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best bargain — temporarily^ and play for higher stakes 
when the occasion oflFcred. We would find' ourselves 
weaker in the international field, not stronger. We would 
have voluntarily accepted a great moral defeat, and the 
power derived from a common cause among nations, all 
of whom felt identified through interest, belief, and out- 
look, would have been irretrievably lost. The only re- 
maining hope that an assoriation of co-ordinate states 
could be gathered together to resist the attempt by Rus- 
sia to dominate the world would evaporate. It is difficult 
to foresee a day more dark and hopeless than the one bn 
which American people could be persuaded to seek a tem- 
porary peace through deliberately sacrificing the prin- 
ciple of voluntary association among nations, and agree 
to divide the world between Russia and ourselves. 

No._ With all of our shortcomings and failings, we 
will not accept the new science and follow the “will-of- 
the-wlsp” of realfoUtik. We will not abandon the faith 
we have lived by, nor deiry the other nations the right .to 
live in freedom and without fear. Our commitments are 
to a world of free men working together In free nations. 
The democratic faith that lies at the basis of everything 
we cherish is the overriding law of American policy both 
at home and abroad. We cannot surrender our belief in 
the equal dignity of little nations without in the end aban- 
doning our belief in the equal dignity of man. We will, 
if we have to, resist to the death the effort to subvert the 
world to a totalitarian despotism, but we will not bargain 
with it at the expense of other people and to the destruc- 
tion of that sense of human integrity and national moral- 
ity which is part of the substencc'of our very being. This 
may not be “science,’’ but that is the way it is. We can do 
no other. Therein lies our strength. 
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